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(Perhaps  these  are  YOUR  FORTUNE 


THE  CHILDREN— these  are  the  priceless 
fortune  of  many  a lucky  family — a 
fortune  more  prized  than  riches — worthy 
of  the  most  careful  guardianship.  This 
is  a fortune  which  The  Cleveland  Trust 
Company  can  help  you  guard 
and  develop.  Your  chil- 
dren can  learn  the  lessons 
of  thrift  and  properly  man- 
agement from  their  first  sav- 
ings  account  here.  Their 
education  can  be  insured 
by  a savings  account  to  which 
both  you  and  they  may  con- 


tribute. As  they  begin  earning,  a checking 
account  M ill  help  them  in  orderly  spending 
and  living  within  their  means.  Your  in- 
surance and  other  estate— should  you  be 
taken  from  them  — can  be  administered 
to  their  best  interests  by  our 
Trust  Department.  .A.  And 
finally,  when  they  have  fam- 
ilies of  their  own,  Cleveland 
Trust  service  will  have  con- 
tributed habits  of  thrift  and 
good  business  sense,  which 
will  lead  to  their  lasting 
happiness  and  good  fortune. 
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Ninety-Ninth  Commencement  Program 

JUNE  17-21,  1932 

(All  events  scheduled  on  Eastern  Standard  Time) 

OPENING  DAY 

Friday,  June  17 

7:30  p.m.  Commencement  Concert  of  the  School  Music  Department,  Warner  Hall. 
9:15  p.m.  Dramatic  Association  Play,  “Love’s  Labor’s  Lost.”  First  Presentation, 
Galpin  Field. 


CLASS  DAY 

Saturday,  June  18 

8:00  a.m.  Senior  Class  Breakfast,  the  Arboretum. 

8:15  a.m.  Alumni  Golf  Tournament  (men),  Golf  Grounds. 

10:00  a.m.  Commencement  Concert,  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  First  Part,  Warner 
Hall. 

12:00  noon  Luncheon,  “O.  C.”  Club  (women),  Crane  Swimming  Pool. 

12:30  p.m.  Meeting  and  Luncheon  of  Pi  Kappa  Lambda,  Oberlin  Inn. 

2:00  p.m.  Baseball  Game,  Varsity  vs.  Alumni,  Athletic  Field. 

4:45  p.m.  Senior  Class  Day  Exercises:  Ivy  Ode,  Spade  Oration  and  Response; 
Presentation  of  Class  Gift. 

6:00  p.m.  Reunions  of  Women’s  Literary  Societies;  Varsity  “O”  Club  Banquet; 
Other  group  dinners. 

7:30  p.m.  Commencement  Concert,  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Second  Part,  Finney 
Chapel. 

9:15  p.m.  Dramatic  Association  Play,  “Love’s  Labor’s  Lost.”  Second  Presentation, 
Galpin  Field. 


BACCALAUREATE  DAY 


Sunday,  June  19 

8:00  a.m.  Shansi  Association  Breakfast,  Burroughs  Cottage. 
11:00  a.m.  Services  in  the  Churches  of  the  Village. 

2:45  p.m.  Band  Concert,  Campus. 

3 :3o  p.m.  Academic  Procession. 


4:00  p.m. 

6:00  p.m. 
6:00  p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 

8:30  p.m. 


Baccalaureate  Service.  Sermon,  “The  Lure  of  the  Impossible,”  by  the 
Reverend  Dwight  Jaques  Bradley,  Pastor  of  First  Church,  Newton  Cen- 
ter, Mass.,  Finney  Chapel. 

Class  Reunions:  Memorial  Meetings;  Class  Roll  Calls. 

Conservatory  Reunion  Supper,  Barrows  House. 

Daisy  Chain  and  Campus  Songs,  Women  of  Senior  and  Junior  Classes, 
Memorial  Arch. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  informally  at  home  to  members  of  the 
Graduating  Class  and  their  Parents,  and  to  Alumni  of  Reunion  Classes, 
The  President’s  House. 


8:30  p.m.  The  Faculty  informally  at  their  homes. 


ALUMNI  DAY 


Monday,  June  20 

8:00-12:00  a.m.  Open  Morning  for  Informal  Alumni  Gatherings. 

9:30  a.m.  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Administration  Building. 
1:30  p.m.  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council,  Room  B,  Warner  Hall. 

2:00  p.m.  Alumni  Meeting;  Address  by  Professor  Oscar  Jaszi,  “Proposed  Roads  to 
Peace,”  Warner  Hall. 


4:30  p.m.  Band  Concert,  Campus. 

5:15  p.m.  Assemblage  for  Alumni  Dinner. 

5:45  p.m.  Alumni  Dinner,  Warner  Gymnasium. 

8:30  p.m.  Concert  by  Reunion  Glee  Clubs;  Group  Singing;  Participation  by  Re- 
union Classes,  Finney  Chapel. 


COMMENCEMENT  DAY 

Tuesday,  June  21 
8:45  a.m.  Band  Concert,  Campus. 

9:30  a.m.  Academic  Procession. 

10:00  a.m.  Commencement  Exercises.  Commencement  Address,  “The  Bridle  of 
Art,”  by  Lane  Cooper,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Conferring  of  De- 
grees, Finney  Chapel. 

9:00  p.m.  Senior  Prom,  Allen  Art  Building. 
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It  may  surprise  many  readers  of  this  Magazine  to 
know  that  the  word  Christian  or  even  the  word  religion 
does  not  occur  anywhere  in  the  Charter  or  By-Laws  of 
Oberlin  College.  Oberlin  has  been 
WHERE  do  commonly  known  since  its  beginning  as 
WE  STAND  an  undenominational  Christian  college, 
ON  RELIGION?  but  there  is  nothing  in  its  Charter  or 
By-Laws  requiring  it  to  be.  As  far  as 
these  documents  are  concerned,  it  might  be  Buddhist  or 
atheistic.  It  would  appear  that  legally  it  has  no  religious 
objective,  stipulated  or  implied. 

Despite  the  lack  of  these  legal  requirements,  Oberlin 
has  been  a Christian  institution.  Her  founders  set  out 
to  establish  a “colony  . . . whose  chief  aim  shall 

be  to  glorify  God,  and  do  good  to  men.  . . . They 

are  to  establish  schools  of  the  first  order.” 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  founders  was  to  establish 
a school  for  training  leaders  for  Christian  teaching  and 
preaching,  to  prepare  “school  teachers  for  our  desolate 
valley  and  many  ministers  for  our  dying  world.”  One 
has  only  to  follow  the  history  of  Oberlin  to  know  that 
this  purpose  has  been  definitely  carried  out. 

Now  comes  an  observer  from  the  outside  who  ques- 
tions whether  at  the  present  time  our  American  colleges 
are  religious,  and  specifically  mentions  Oberlin  as  it  was 
one  of  the  institutions  he  had  observed. 

Our  critic  is  Professor  Roderick  Scott  of  Fukien 
Christian  University,  who  writes  in  the  Christian  Edu- 
cation for  January  1932,  under  the  title,  “The  Christian 
Colleges  of  China  Ask  a Question.”  Mr.  Scott  explains 
that  the  Chinese  government  will  not  allow  Christianity 
or  any  other  religion  to  be  taught  in  the  class  room.  How, 
then,  might  they  bring  the  Christian  religion  effectively 
to  the  students?  He  thought  to  get  an  answer  by  visit- 
ing several  American  colleges  and  observing  their  meth- 
ods. His  investigation  disappointed  him.  He  says  in 
part: 

The  Chinese  are  a pragmatic  people.  . . , Anyhow, 
faith  has  to  be  shown  by  works  in  China  as  in  Missouri ! 
And  like  all  pragmatic  people,  they  are  equally  suscep- 
tible to  the  argument  a fortiori.  So  if  Oberlin  and  Am- 
herst get  by  without  including  religion  in  their  pro- 
gram or  aims,  then  no  college  in  China  needs  it;  and 
these  missionary  educators  are  just  a bunch  of  bigoted 
fanatics  who  can  not  get  a job  in  their  own  lands.  Oh, 
it’s  serious  with  us — how  can  the  Chinese  know  these 
colleges  still  carry  on  under  the  momentum  of  their  great 
traditions?  Parents  with  whom  I have  talked  are  still 
sending  their  children  to  Oberlin,  not  because  they  think 
it  is.  liberal,  but  because  they  think  it  is  liberal  and 
religious!’’ 

. ^an£er  inherent  in  the  present  condition  of  things 
is  not  a mere  matter  of  concern  for  our  friend  in  China; 
it  is  a matter  of  serious  concern  to  members  of  our 
r acuity  themselves.  Said  Professor  Walter  M.  Hor- 
ton in  his  annual  report1  to  President  Wilkins: 

'Oberlin  College,  Annual  Reports,  1930-31,  page  176. 


“Every  year  of  teaching  in  the  field  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion impresses  upon  me  more  and  more  forcibly  the 
serious  need  of  students  for  wise  guidance  in  these  diffi- 
cult and  supremely  important  matters  ...” 

The  “Aims  of  Oberlin  College  in  reference  to  its  stu- 
dents” 2 as  published  by  the  College  gives  as  one  of  its 
objectives  “to  develop  their  moral  and  religious  life.”  It 
would  then  seem  that  the  College  does  very  clearly  have 
in  mind  the  religious  development  of  her  students. 

While  there  has  been  a modification  of  the  Bible  re- 
quirement in  the  curriculum,  such  requirement  has  only 
been  broadened,  not  done  away  with.  The  three  teach- 
ers giving  the  Bible  and  allied  courses  find  a real  live 
interest  in  the  subject  on  the  part  of  most  students.  One 
professor  last  fall  had  to  hunt  a larger  classroom  as  he 
had  three  times  as  many  students  enrolled  as  he  expected. 
Every  one  of  these  teachers  is  having  students  coming  to 
him,  individually  and  in  groups,  at  his  home  to  discuss 
these  vital  matters  with  him. 

To  have  a clear  presentation  of  the  present  relig- 
ious situation  among  the  students,  we  have  asked  Dean 
Thomas  W.  Graham  of  the  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology and  one  of  the  teachers  of  Freshman  Bible  to  pre- 
pare an  article  for  the  Magazine.  This  he  has  done  and 
it  is  printed  in  this  issue. 

The  Mock  Convention  held  by  the  students  in  May 
was  certainly  the  equal  of  the  best  Oberlin  has  ever  con- 
ducted. Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Elliott  V. 

Grabill,  chairman,  R.  Allan  Clapp,  sec- 
A GOOD  retary,  Louis  P.  Gratz,  treasurer,  and 

M0CK  the  other  members  of  the  executive  com- 

CONVENTION  mittee  in  their  planning  for  and  their 
conduct  of  it. 

I hat  the  Convention  was  Democratic  instead  of  Re- 
publican made  little  difference  to  the  students.  Their 
chief  desire  was  to  have  action,  and  they  had  it.  There 
was  no  horse  play,  though.  Everything  was  orderly  and 
according  to  rules. 

The  delegates  used  the  usual  tricks  of  politics:  they 
traded  and  schemed,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Young’s  nomi- 
nation came  about  as  a result  of  trading.  The  planks 
in  the  platform,  however,  came  nearer  to  express  the 
real  opinion  of  the  students.  Other  planks  might  have 
gotten  more  attention  if  so  much  time  had  not  been  spent 
on  the  prohibition  question.  Still,  that  is  the  question 
that  seems  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  politicians  at 
the  present  time  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  students 
warmed  up  to  it.  Their  most  spontaneous  expressions 
came  during  this  discussion.  Regardless  of  the  interpre- 
tation the  newspapers  place  upon  the  action  in  commit- 
ting their  candidate  to  follow  a popular  expression  of 
the  people,  the  students  voted  decisively  for  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  and  a more  rigid  enforcement  of  it 
They  took  no  radical  action,  although  their  platform 
might  be  called  liberal  rather  than  conservative. 

•Oberlin  College,  Annual  Catalogue,  1931-32,  page  30. 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern  . . . 

A Pilgrimage 


You  take  a tram — or,  if  you  have  the  wit  and  courage 
to  deal  with  a Neapolitan  cabman,  a carriage — from  the 
centre  of  Naples,  through  the  tunnel  that  pierces  the  hill 
of  Posilipo,  and  you  arrive,  after  a few  minutes,  at  the 
little  village  of  Fuorigrotta,  certainly  one  of  the  least 
attractive  spots  in  all  Italy.  It  is  dusty,  drab,  and  sor- 
did, even  under  a summer  sky,  and  such  of  the  inhabit- 
ants as  j'ou  see  appear  to  have  taken  on  the  colour  of 
their  surroundings.  In  the  central  square,  where  you 
descend  from  train  or  carriage,  is  the  little  church  of 
San  Vitale,  dull  and  uninviting,  like  its  neighbours,  but 
in  the  porch  of  it,  under  an  ugly  tomb,  there  lies  the 
poet  who,  next  to  Dante,  is  the  supreme  glory  of  Italian 
letters.  Upon  the  tomb  is  an  inscription  setting  forth  the 
poet’s  claims  to  the  admiration  of  his  country  and  the 
world.  He  was  eminent,  the  inscription  tells  us,  as 
philologist  and  philosopher,  and,  as  poet,  he  was  com- 
parable only  with  the  Greeks.  He  died  in  1837,  aged 
thirty-nine  years,  after  a life  of  almost  continuous 
wretchedness.  Above  the  tomb,  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
porch,  is  a verse,  in  Latin,  from  Ecclesiastes:  “I  have 

seen  all  the  works  that  are  done  under  the  sun,  and  be- 
hold, all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.” 

Curious  words  they  are  to  be  placed  above  the  grave 
of  a great  poet,  but,  as  applied  to  him,  they  are  appropri- 
ate and  true.  For  the  poet  is  Giacomo  Leopardi,  and  he 
has  been,  called  by  another  great  poet,  Carducci,  “at  once 
the  Job  and  the  Lucretius  of  Italian  thought.”  The 
parallel  is  perhaps  not  quite  exact.  There  is  in  the  poet 
of  Job,  if  I understand  him,  a power  of  implicit  affirma- 
tion that  Leopardi  did  not  live  to  attain.  There  is  in 
Lucretius  a philosophic  acquiescence  in  negation  that 
Leopardi  never  quite  reached.  He  might  also  be  com- 
pared with  Virgil,  but  this  comparison,  also,  must  be 
made  with  qualifications.  Yet,  in  a sense,  the  four 
poets  are  akin.  Perhaps  all  poets  are.  Certainly  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find  a strong  family  resemblance 
between  Leopardi  and  Keats,  though  it  is  a resemblance 
upon  which  the  idolators  of  Keats  would  do  well  not  to 
insist. 

At  any  rate,  there  he  lies  in  those  ugly  precincts,  he  the 
worshipper  and  the  creator  of  beauty,  and  every  day  a 
“base  and  barbarous”  people  idle  about  his  tomb,  a 
people,  to  all  appearance,  as  “base  and  barbarous” — the 
phrase  is  his — as  those  of  his  native  city,  whom  he  spent 
a large  part  of  his  life  trying  to  escape.  He  lies,  as  I 
have  said,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church,  as  if  that  were 
as  near  as  he  could  come  to  the  holy  mysteries  within. 
Certainly  the  spot,  aside  from  its  ugliness,  is  not  in- 
appropriate to  one  who  wrote  to  a friend  five  years  be- 
fore his  death : “Whatever  my  misfortunes,  ...  I 

have  had  sufficient  courage  not  to  seek  to  diminish  the 
weight  of  them  by  frivolous  hopes  of  a pretended  felicity, 
future  and  unknown,  nor  by  a cowardly  resignation.” 
No,  in  all  the  circumstances,  one  could  hardly  expect  the 
Church  to  offer  more  than  a grudging  welcome  to  her 
unfilial  son.  If  he  could  have  lain  among  the  cypresses 
of  some  “cemetery  of  the  English,”  amid  the  august 


memories  of  Florence  or  Rome,  beside  Shelley  or  Keats 
or  Landor,  it  would  have  seemed  more  fitting  to  us  who 
reverence  him  and  lament  his  fate,  but  this,  also,  in  the 
circumstances,  was  impossible.  Dante  himself  would 
have  made  room  for  him  at  Ravenna,  and  Carducci,  still 
more  eagerly,  at  Bologna.  But  here  he  lies,  alone,  as 
he  lived,  and  here  we  must  come  if  we  wish  to  show  our 
respect  to  his  manes.  Here  more  than  once  I have  come 
bringing  flowers  to  lay  upon  his  tomb,  and  have  stood 
watchfully  by  for  fear  his  living  neighbours  should  pilfer 
them  before  their  freshness  had  faded.  But  this  is  only 
an  introduction  to  the  pilgrimage  that  I wish  to  record. 

Twenty  years  ago,  I set  out  one  July  morning  from 
Assisi  to  pay  a visit  to  Recanati,  where  the  poet  was 
born  and  where  his  father’s  house  is  now  a public  monu- 
ment. First,  there  was  a long  railway  journey  through 
the  mountains  to  Ancona,  and,  next  day,  another  rail- 
way journey,  but  much  shorter,  to  Loreto.  There  the 
real  pilgrimage  began,  in  an  open  carriage  over  a road 
bordered  by  hedges  and  fine  old  trees,  dipping  and  rising 
all  the  way.  It  was  like  a New  England  road,  except 
for  the  little  walled  cities  perched  on  the  hill-tops  and 
the  glimpses  of  the  turquoise-blue  Adriatic  and  the 
orange  and  red  sails  upon  it.  A friend  had  joined  me  at 
Ancona,  an  Italian,  gifted  and  sensitive,  whose  devotion 
to  the  poet  was  as  deep  as  my  own  and  much  more  intel- 
ligent, a perfect  companion  for  such  a pilgrimage. 
Throughout  the  journey  in  train  and  carriage  he  read 
or  recited  the  matchless  lines,  and  we  arrived  at  Recanati 
in  a state  of  what  the  Italians  call,  though  in  quite  an- 
other sense,  “holy  inebriation.” 

We  waited  a long  time  in  the  atrium  of  the  Palazzo 
Leopardi — a great,  bare,  cold,  white  room  with  marble 
columns  and  stairway  and  marble  reliefs  upon  the  walls, 
while  a large  part  of  the  inhabitants  went  seeking  the 
custodian,  who  had  given  up  hope  of  visitors  and  had 
gone  off  to  his  favorite  cafe.  But  he  returned  gladly 
enough  and  allowed  us  to  linger  and  prowl  as  we  would 
among  the  books  and  manuscripts — the  Leopardiana  col- 
lected by  the  poet’s  devoted  sister,  Paolina;  the  books  of 
his  father,  Count  Monaldo;  the  autographs  of  the  poet 
himself.  There  were  childish  verses  addressed  to  his 
“dear  parent,”  there  was  an  exercise  written  after  two 
months  of  the  study  of  philosophy,  there  were  poems  of 
his  maturity,  and  there  were  letters,  among  them  one 
written  from  Naples  to  a friend  a few  months  before  his 
death,  asking  for  a loan  of  a small  sum  of  money,  which 
his  father  would  repay,  “perhaps  the  last  inconvenience 
that  I shall  cause  my  family.”  On  the  wall  hung  a 
framed  facsimile  of  the  manuscript  of  L’Infinito,  one  of 
his  most  moving  and  characteristic  poems,  and  this  my 
friend  took  down,  read  aloud  with  deep  emotion,  and 
kissed,  while  the  custodian  looked  on  comprehendingly. 

It  is  a strange  room,  this  library.  In  spite  of  the 
cheerful  presence  of  books,  it  has  the  air  of  a place  where 
no  life  is,  no  warmth,  no  joy  in  happy  industry,  a place 
for  the  spirit  to  fret  and  gnaw  its  mortal  garment.  It 

(Continued  on  page  267) 
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The  Religious  Situation  in  Oberlin 

BY  DEAN  THOMAS  W.  GRAHAM 


WITHIN  ten  years  of  the  founding  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege a formal  letter  was  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  protest  against  what  the  writers  thought  was 
a departure  on  the  part  of  the  administration  from  the 
faith  of  the  fathers.  With  fair  regularity  in  the  years 
since,  interested  people  have  “viewed  with  alarm  the 
changed  religious  situation  in  Oberlin.  It  is  inevitable 
that  this  should  be  so.  As  one  grows  older  he  is  apt  to 
think  that  that  which  is  done  in  new  forms  is  not  as 
substantial  as  what  was  done  in  the  old. 

There  are  some  who  at  the  moment  are  seriously 
questioning  the  religious  program  in  Oberlin.  Because 
of  that  fact  I have  been  asked  to  write  this  statement. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  any  one  person  to  estimate 
all  the  factors  which  are  involved  in  the  religious  atti- 
tude and  practices  of  the  student  body  at  any  given  time. 
I can,  therefore,  hope  to  do  no  more  than  present  the 
situation  as  it  appears  to  me. 

Any  comparison  of  the  religious  attitude  of  present 
day  students  with  that  taken  by  the  students  of  a genera- 
tion ago  must  be  made  with  four  important  considera- 
tions in  mind. 

First,  there  has  been  a great  increase  in  the  number  of 
students.  Whereas  thirty  years  ago  a majority  of  those 
who  entered  college  came  because  of  a well  defined  pur- 
pose for  life,  or  came  out  of  homes  of  privilege,  today  a 
large  proportion  of  them  come  because  of  the  conviction 
that  a college  education  somehow  makes  certain  a real 
opportunity  in  life.  What  that  opportunity  is  to  be  most 
of  them  have  not  determined. 

Second,  most  of  the  present  generation  of  students 
were  born  either  just  before  or  during  the  early  days  of 
the  Great  War.  What  child  psychologists  indicate  as 
tremendously  formative  years  were  spent  by  them  in  the 
midst  of  the  high  emotions  generated  by  the  War,  and 
these  have  left  their  indelible  marks  upon  them. 

Third,  this  college  generation  has  been  reared  under 
a system  of  education  which  lays  great  emphasis  upon 
self  expression.  From  the  kindergarten  on  they  have 
been  trained  to  seek  their  own  forms  and  to  judge  with 
great  independence  that  which  was  suggested  to  them 
to  do. 

Fourth,  these  young  people  have  reached  their  later 
teens  in  an  atmosphere  of  general  disillusionment.  So 
much  of  what  was  considered  a stable  foundation  for 
society  has  collapsed  that  it  is  difficult  for  mature  people 
to  keep  a steady  hold  on  life.  How  much  more  difficult 
for  those  whose  experience  is  limited! 

Taking  these  factors  into  account,  let  us  look  at  the 
outward  forms  and  observances  of  religion  in  Oberlin. 

Oberlin  still  maintains  a required  chapel.  The  stu- 
dents call  it  compulsory,  thereby  indicating  their  point  of 
view.  In  the  last  four  years  the  meetings  of  the  student 
body  which  were  before  that  time  called  chapel  have 
been  divided  into  two  groups,  chapels  and  assemblies. 
The  chapels  are  planned  as  definitely  religious  services 
and  designed  as  part  of  the  religious  educational  program 
of  the  institution.  The  assemblies  give  opportunity  for 


the  observances  of  anniversaries  of  many  sorts,  and  the 
bringing  in  of  matters  of  more  or  less  general  interest 
which,  aside  from  the  assemblies,  would  not  likely  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  whole  student  group. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  difference  between  the  attitude 
and  the  attention  of  the  student  body  in  assemblies  and 
chapels.  Worthy  programs  in  either  group  are  well  re- 
ceived. Though  there  is  occasional  objection,  the  present 
student  body  seems  to  feel  that  the  chapel  program  is  a 
valuable  part  of  their  college  experience. 

One  realizes  the  great  difficulty  of  providing  four  pro- 
grams a week  throughout  a college  year  that  will  be  of 
uniform  worth.  This  problem  becomes  even  more  diffi- 
cult as  the  general  program  of  the  college  is  enriched  by 
the  coming  to  the  campus  of  a succession  of  outstanding 
figures  from  the  social,  political,  religious  and  academic 
world.  Having  such  abundant  opportunity  to  hear  men 
and  women  of  distinction  in  extra  curricular  appoint- 
ments, it  becomes  more  difficult  to  give  an  eager  attention 
to  those  with  whom  the  students  have  more  or  less  regu- 
lar association  on  the  campus. 

The  critics  of  the  present  situation  point  out  that 
though  the  general  Faculty  requires  student  attendance 
at  chapel,  not  many  of  the  Faculty  attend  chapel  services 
with  any  regularity.  There  is  some  justification  for  this 
criticism.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  be  realized 
that  the  chapel  service,  to  be  most  effective,  must  be 
thought  through  in  terms  of  the  undergraduate  group. 
A service  which  one  may  attend  with  profit  during  his 
college  years  is  not  necessarily  a service  to  which  he 
should  give  attention  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  Attendance 
of  members  of  the  Faculty  is  therefore  more  apt  to  be 
an  evidence  of  interest  in  religion  as  a vital  element  in 
life  than  of  expectation  for  personal  help. 

Oberlin  has  traditionally  expected  the  churches  of  the 
village  to  furnish  the  worship  opportunities  which  a de- 
veloping religious  experience  requires.  To  a limited  de- 
gree, the  number  of  students  in  regular  attendance  upon 
church  is  an  indication  of  the  vitality  of  religious  interest. 
There  are  fewer  students  to  be  found  in  the  Oberlin 
churches  than  there  wTere  six  or  seven  years  ago.  By 
actual  count,  however,  a larger  percentage  of  the  student 
body  is  in  church  on  any  given  Sunday  than  of  the  rest 
of  the  Oberlin  community.  On  an  average  Sunday  a 
third  of  the  students  will  find  their  way  to  church.  More 
of  them  go  in  their  freshman  and  sophomore  years  than 
in  their  upper  class  years. 

For  some  this  indicates  a loss  of  interest  in  religion. 
This  loss  may  be  due  to  inferences  which  are  drawn 
from  courses  in  naturalistic  philosophy,  behavioristic 
psychology,  and  a sociology  which  gives  a meager  place 
to  institutional  religion.  It  may  be  due  to  a lessening 
interest  in  the  traditional  forms  of  the  church.  The  in- 
dependence of  judgment  which  modern  education  so 
strongly  emphasizes  makes  many  students  unwilling  to 
participate  in  services,  many  of  whose  elements  they  do 
not  find  real.  They  are  still  deeply  interested  in  religion 
though  they  are  seeking  outside  of  the  church  the  experi- 
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ences  of  worship  and  communion  which  the  older  gene- 
ration find  within  the  church.  Again,  this  falling  off  in 
church  attendance  may  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  life 
in  many  other  things,  most  of  them  of  real  ultimate 
value.  College  life  tends  to  become  more  and  more 
crowded  in  its  appointments.  Students  have  not  yet  had 
to  face  the  hard  experiences  of  life  which  lead  older 
folk  to  seek  resource  in  the  church.  Many  of  them  de- 
cide that  for  them  there  are  better  ways  to  spend  the 
hours  of  church  service.  With  all  three  of  these  causes, 
the  churches  and  the  college  must  take  serious  account. 

The  “Day  of  Prayer  for  Students”  has  been  changed 
in  the  last  few  years  to  a “Religious  Conference.”  The 
programs  of  these  conferences  differ  in  some  vital  res- 
pects from  those  of  the  earlier  Days  of  Prayer.  These 
Conferences,  as  the  name  chosen  for  them  by  students 
indicates,  give  an  opportunity  for  those  who  have  re- 
ligious problems  to  work  them  over  with  some  outstand- 
ing leader  who  is  brought  to  the  campus,  not  so  much 
for  a series  of  addresses,  evangelistic  in  aim,  as  to  be  for 
two  or  three  days  a resource  person  in  the  field  of  re- 
ligion. 

Tire  attendance  upon  the  public  addresses  given  by 
the  conference  leaders  is  not  as  large  as  formerly.  How- 
ever, the  temper  of  the  present  student  body  does  not 
allow  the  same  pressure  for  attendance  to  be  exerted  as 
was  used  ten  or  a dozen  years  ago.  When  one  compares 
the  attendance  upon  these  conferences  with  that  of  other 
similar  opportunities,  he  finds  that  the  students  in  as 
large  numbers  give  attention  to  the  addresses  on  religion 
as  they  do  to  those  equally  vital  problems  in  the  fields  of 
economics  and  government.  The- attendance  of  students 
at  a voluntary  long  chapel  in  this  year’s  Religious  Con- 
ference was  as  large  as  that  upon  a lecture  upon  the 
Russian  plan  given  by  Mr.  Lewis  Fischer  during  the 
Causey  Conference  on  Civic  Planning. 

One  may  test  the  religious  life  of  Oberlin  by  the  at- 
tention students  give  to  the  voluntary  Christian  organi- 
zations on  the  campus.  To  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  must  now  be  added  the  student  cabinets 
which  operate  in  connection  with  each  of  the  village 
churches.  The  fortunes  of  all  these  organizations  vary 
from  year  to  year,  depending  somewhat  on  the  needs  of 
the  year,  on  the  type  of  leadership  which  is  in  control, 
and  on  the  measure  of  supervision  by  maturer  people 
which  is  given  to  the  individual  group.  The  most  effec- 
tive of  these  groups  in  recent  years  has  been  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  and  the  student  Council  of  the  First  Church.  In 
both  of  these  cases  the  paid  leadership  of  mature  people 
is  available  to  the  undergraduates  who  are  building  the 
programs  and  developing  the  services  of  the  group. 

A study  of  the  list  of  officers  and  committee  chairmen 
of  the  Christian  Associations  and  the  cabinets  of  the 
local  churches  indicates  that  some  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing students  are  ready  to  give  their  best  thought  and 
attention  to  these  groups.  This  is  more  especially  true  of 
the  women  students.  That  is,  however,  not  a new  situa- 
tion in  Oberlin. 

Recent  changes  in  the  college  administration  have 
radically  affected  the  position  of  the  Christian  Associa- 
tions. They  are  still,  as  they  have  always  been,  rallying 


centers  for  those  who.  wish  to  voluntarily  associate  them- 
selves in  religious  interests  and  activities.  The  religious 
interest  of  the  late  teens  tends  to  express  itself  in  terms 
of  service  and  in  the  course  of  the  years  the  Associations 
have  made  large  contributions  to  the  life  of  Oberlin  as 
they  have  given  opportunity  to  undergraduates  to  help 
their  fellow  students  to  a proper  adjustment  to  college 
life  and  to  chances  for  self  expression  on  and  off  the 
campus.  Many  of  the  needs  of  the  college  which  were 
backed  and  met  through  them  are  now  met  by  the  college 
itself.  The  Director  of  Recreation,  the  Dean  of  Men, 
the  Director  of  Admissions,  the  Personnel  Director,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  Intramural  Athletics  all  work  in  fields  which  at 
least  in  part  were  formerly  fields  of  Association  activity. 
The  work  done  for  students  by  these  trained  persons  is, 
of  course,  more  thoroughly  done  than  it  was  when  it  was 
attempted  under  the  voluntary  leadership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation members.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  taking 
over  of  these  tasks  by  the  college  has  robbed  the  students 
of  many  opportunities  for  service  in  the  rendering  of 
which  others  have  had  real  educational  opportunity  in 
fostering  what  some  have  described  as  “the  religious 
side”  of  their  program.  This  is  highly  important  work 
and  much  of  it  is  being  excellently  well  done,  but  it  is 
clearly  not  of  a sort  to  keep  the  Associations  in  the  public 
eye.  That  they  are  no  longer  as  prominent  as  they  once 
were  is  no  indication  that  they  are  occupying  a less  im- 
portant place  in  the  life  of  the  college,  but  only  that  they 
have  adjusted  themselves  to  a changed  situation.  In  this 
adjustment  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  been  much  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

That  the  present  student  body  is  definitely  interested 
in  a form  of  service  which  meets  what  they  consider 
their  needs  is  indicated  by  the  beginning  three  years  ago 
of  the  All  College  Vespers.  These  vesper  services  were 
the  outgrowth  of  the  discussion  of  a few  representative 
students  of  Oberlin’s  religious  needs.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  experiment  meetings  were  held  about  once  a month 
and  were  planned  for  and  carried  through  entirely  by 
undergraduates.  Each  year  since,  these  services  have  in- 
creased in  number  until  for  next  year  it  is  planned  to 
have  an  All  College  Vespers  every  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  committee  of  arrangements  is  no  longer  solely  a 
student  committee,  but  is  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Church  Councils,  the  Christian  Associations,  and 
the  General  Faculty  Committee  on  Religious  Interests. 
In  the  services  that  have  been  arranged  by  these  com- 
mittees much  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  place 
of  instrumental  music,  of  poetry,  of  periods  of  quiet  and 
meditation  than  one  finds  in  the  usual  church  service. 
The  growing  importance  which  the  undergraduates  at- 
tach to  the  vesper  service  is  one  of  the  hopeful  religious 
signs  upon  the  Campus.  • 

The  interest  of  this  present  student  body  in  the  world 
relations  of  the  Christian  church  is  marked.  When  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  was  arranging  for  its  last 
quadrennial  convention  more  than  twice  as  many  Ober- 
lin students  sought  the  opportunity  of  attendance  than 
the  quota  for  Oberlin  allowed.  Each  year  the  student 
committee  selecting  those  who  are  to  represent  Oberlin 
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in  Shansi  find  some  of  the  most  outstanding  students 
eager  to  be  appointed.  The  support  of  Shansi  and  the 
other  philanthropic  enterprises  which  are  presented  to 
the  student  body  is  as  cheerfully  given  now  as  in  any 
year  of  my  experience  in  Oberlin. 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  the  religious  problem 
which  needs  attention.  Religion  is  the  only  major  inter- 
est in  life  that  has  not  been  entrusted  by  the  College  to 
the  direction  of  a small  and  expert  group.  T here  are 
at  least  a half  dozen  committees,  each  one  of  which  has 
to  do  with  one  or  more  phases  of  our  religious  program, 
but  there  is  no  coordination  of  the  work  of  these  com- 
mittees. One  is  not  sure  that  the  centralization  of 
authority  in  this  field  and  the  appointment  of  some  one 
person  to  head  the  religious  program  would  solve  all 


the  problems  which  now  exist.  However,  the  experience 
which  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  had  under  the  mature  leader- 
ship of  these  recent  years  leads  one  to  feel  that  the  re- 
ligious organization  of  our  campus  life  could  be  more 
effectively  accomplished  if  there  were  some  one  person 
whose  ultimate  responsibility  it  was  to  coordinate  all  of 
the  efforts  which  are  now  being  put  forth  to  help  this 
generation  of  students  find  the  forms  of  religion  which 
will  be  as  vital  to  them  as  the  older  forms  from  which 
they  are  moving  away  were  to  their  predecessors. 

One  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  present  situation,  but 
one  can  be  assured  that  this  present  generation  of  stu- 
dents is  as  intelligently  and  deeply  concerned  with  find- 
ing a sound  interpretation  of  life  as  any  generation  that 
has  come  upon  this  campus. 


Recalling  Recommendations  of  1926 


THE  Alumni  Association  in  June  1925  authorized 
the  appointment  of  a committee  to  make  a study 
of  “How  May  The  College  Test  Its  Product”.  That 
committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  William  E. 
Mosher,  ’99,  spent  a year  in  the  study  of  the  problem 
and  reported  at  the  Association  meeting  in  June  1926. 
There  have  been  frequent  inquiries  as  to  the  results  of 
those  recommendations.  Certain  changes  have  occurred. 
Whether  the  changes  have  occurred  as  a result  of  these 
recommendations  or  have  occurred  for  other  reasons  is 
not  here  stated,  but  there  follows  a statement  of  the  rec- 
ommendations and  any  changes  along  the  lines  suggested. 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  invite  the  Faculty 
and  the  Alumni  each  to  appoint  a committee  to  advise 
with  the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the 
selection  of  a President. 

Board  of  Trustees  invited  Faculty  and  Alumni  co- 
operation. The  new  President  selected  was  first  sug- 
gested by  an  alumnus. 

2.  That  the  Trustees  adopt  the  policy  of  electing 
to  its  Board  a few  members  who  have  direct  contact  with 
educational  problems  of  the  present  day. 

The  Board  already  had  two  trained  educators  on  it, 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Millikan  and  Dr.  Dana  Durand.  Since 
then  it  has  added  Miss  Beatrice  Doerschuk,  ’06,  a junior 
college  teacher. 

3.  That  the  circular  sent  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  College  inviting  nominations  for  Alumni  Trustees 
give  after  the  names  of  present  members  the  year  of 
graduation  and  profession  or  business  as  well  as  civic 
and  public  connections  of  each. 

This  now  gives  the  name,  year  of  graduation,  pro- 
fession, and  address. 

4.  That  just  before  balloting  for  the  election  of 
Trustees  pertinent  information  concerning  the  nominees 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  Editor  and  published  in  the 
Alumni  Magazine.  Further,  that  the  names  of  the  lead- 
ing supporters  of  the  several  nominees,  not  to  exceed  ten, 
may  be  included  in  this  statement. 

The  College  Secretary  commenced  in  1926  to  fur- 
nish this  information  on  the  ballots.  The  JYl agazine  is 


not  duplicating  this,  but  stands  ready  to  print  any  letter 
in  support  of  a candidate. 

5.  That,  in  view  of  the  increasing  number  of  new 
appointments  and  the  importance  of  the  quality  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Faculty  for  success  of  the  College,  def- 
inite provision  be  made  in  the  schedule  of  the  Dean  or 
some  qualified  officer  for  investigating  and  assisting  the 
administration  and  Faculty  in  the  selection  of  new  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff. 

An  Assistant  Dean  has  been  appointed  to  supervise 
the  work  and  the  records  of  students,  and  so  to  leave 
the  Dean  more  free  for  the  larger  work.  There  has  for 
years  been  a Faculty  Committee  on  Appointments.  Eight 
of  the  ten  members  of  this  committee  are  elected  by  the 
Faculty. 

6.  That  a similar  investigation  should  be  carried 
on  before  the  appointment  of  temporary  appointees  to 
permanent  positions. 

The  Dean  and  Appointments  Committee  look  after 
this. 

7.  That  the  work  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  be 
so  organized  that  he  may  devote  his  time  increasingly  to 
the  large  matters  of  educational  policy  and  leadership 
affecting  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  the  College. 

With  the  appointment  of  the  Assistant  Dean  the  Dean 
has  given  increasingly  of  his  time  to  these  matters. 

8.  That  the  Dean  of  Men  be  relieved  of  other 
duties  so  that  he  can  devote  practically  his  whole  time 
to  that  office. 

In  1926  the  Dean  of  Men  resigned  to  give  all  his 
time  to  teaching,  and  a full  time  Dean  of  Men  was  ap- 
pointed in  1927. 

9.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  appointment  of 
a Dean  of  Freshmen  Men. 

This  has  not  been  done,  but  the  Dean  of  Men  is 
giving  the  Freshmen  a large  share  of  his  attention,  and 
the  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  is  in  constant  touch 
with  the  Freshmen,  especially  in  relation  to  their  studies. 

10.  That  a body  of  advisors  be  organized  under 
unified  leadership  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice  to 
students  throughout  the  course,  along  personal,  educa- 
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tional,  and  vocational  lines;  and  that  the  time  necessary 
for  satisfactorily  handling  this  task  be  set  aside  as  a part 
of  the  regular  schedule  of  Faculty  members  and  other 
officers  concerned. 

The  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  have  general  Fac- 
ulty advisers.  The  upperclassmen  look  to  their  “major” 
professors  as  advisers.  These  two  sets  of  advisers  have 
primarily  to  do  with  the  students’  studies. 

The  Director  of  Personnel  Service,  appointed  in  1928, 
deals  with  the  students  in  relation  to  studies,  social  life, 
and  vocational  future. 

xx.  That  in  order  to  avoid  any  misappi'ehension  as 
to  the  purpose  of  the  College  the  Faculty  formulate  a 
statement  of  purpose,  as  well  as  the  ways  and  means  for 
achieving  it;  that  such  a statement  should  take  into  ac- 
count whatever  pre-vocational  and  vocational  work  is 
offered  at  Oberlin,  preferably  on  a departmental  basis ; 
that  all  Freshmen  and  prospective  students  should  have 
ample  opportunity  to  consider  and  understand  the  state- 
ment. 

A statement  of  the  “Aims  of  Oberlin  College  with 
reference  to  its  students”  was  forinulated  and  appears  in 
the  College  catalogue  and  other  publications.  The  Di- 
rector of  Personnel  Service  gives  vocational  counsel. 

12.  That  all  courses  be  given  more  and  more  with 
reference  to  present  day  actualities. 

Constantly  increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  prac- 
tical application  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  to  field  work 
in  the  social  sciences. 

13.  That  consideration  be  given  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  “orientation  courses”  both  of  a general  character 
with  particular  reference  to  the  Freshmen  and  in  the 
several  departments  with  reference  to  the  interests  of 
those  who  do  not  intend  to  major  in  the  given  subject. 

Freshman  Week,  introduced  in  1927,  helps  the  Fresh- 
men to  a general  orientation  in  college  life,  but  not  to 
particular  studies.  There  has  been  established  an  orien- 
tation course  in  the  biological  sciences,  and  one  in  the 
physical  sciences.  These  do  not  include  laboratory  work. 
Other  orientation  courses  are  under  consideration. 

14.  That  increasing  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  de- 
velopment of  an  international  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  the  students  by  means  of  a larger  number  of  courses 
dealing  with  international  affairs,  exchange  professors, 
special  lectures,  student  forums  and  clubs. 

The  addition  in  1926  of  the  chair  occupied  by  Pro- 
fessor Jaszi,  arranged  for  before  the  publication  of  this 
report,  was  essentially  an  expansion  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national affairs.  Some  courses  by  other  teachers  have 
also  been  added.  No  exchange  of  professorships  has  been 
established. 

The  Causey  Conference  speakers  and  many  special 
lecturers  have  been  brought  to  Oberlin  to  treat  differ- 
ent phases  of  international  affairs.  The  Cosmopolitan 
Club,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  International  group,  and  the 
Peace  Society  are  organizations  devoted  to  international 
relationships. 

15.  That  such  methods  as  the  following  for  “indi- 

vidualizing” the  students  be  adopted  and  developed  as 
rapidly  as  circumstances  justify  and  permit:  Smaller 

classes,  socialized  recitation,  group,  field  and  case  work, 
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honors  and  courses  for  the  better  class  of  upperclassmen 
with  reduced  schedule  of  classroom  hours. 

The  average  class  enrollment  during  the  past  year 
was  18.  There  is  group,  field,  and  case  work  in  the  de- 
partments of  economics  and  sociology.  Honors  work  for 
upperclassmen  has  been  available  for  20  years.  The 
plan  of  honors  work  has  been  revised  at  various  times, 
and  is  still  the  subject  of  earnest  study. 

16.  That  the  chapel  service  be  maintained  with 
emphasis  on  worship,  as  well  as  serving  as  the  unifying 
agent  for  the  maintenance  of  the  traditional  Oberlin  at- 
titudes on  religious  and  social  questions. 

The  chapel  requirement  has  been  maintained,  but  in- 
stead of  four  religious  services  a week,  there  are  now 
two  religious  seiwices,  called  “chapels”  and  two  of  a 
more  general  nature,  called  “assemblies”. 

17.  That,  while  believing  in  the  policy  which  seeks 
to  maintain  the  church  life  of  the  College  through  the 
medium  of  normal  town  churches,  steps  should  be  taken 
to  ensure  more  frequent  opportunity  for  the  students  to 
come  into  contact  with  outstanding  and  stimulating 
preachers. 

A special  gift  endowing  a series  of  lectures  given 
by  religious  and  scientific  men  was  received  and  put  into 
operation.  The  gift  had  been  announced  just  prior  to 
the  publication  of  this  recommendation.  A Causey  Con- 
ference was  held  in  1931  on  “Religon  as  Resource”. 
What  used  to  be  the  Week  of  Prayer  now  consists  of 
five  talks  over  a period  of  three  days  and  is  called  Re- 
ligious Emphasis  Week. 

18.  That  the  Christian  Associations  be  assisted  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  voluntary  religious  life  of  the 
College,  with  definite  emphasis  on  worship,  on  the  for- 
mulation of  Christian  ideals,  on  the  discussion  of  the 
ethical  problems,  and  stimulation  to  service. 

The  Student  Activities  Fee  and  appropriations  from 
the  College  maintain  the  Christian  Associations.  The 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  continues  with  a paid  secretary.  Certain 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  Christian  Associations  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  College  or  student  organizations. 
The  Associations  frequently  initiate  or  stimulate  work 
carried  on  by  other  groups.  There  is  probably  less 
rather  than  more  definitely  organized  religious  work.  It 
is  difficult  to  judge  as  to  the  unorganized. 

19.  That  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  present 
requirements  of  Freshman  Bible  and  Senior  Religion 
and  the  proportionate  tuition  paid  by  the  students  for 
instruction  in  them,  provision  be  made  for  each  class  to 
meet  at  least  once  a week  in  small  sections. 

The  Freshman  Bible  and  Senior  Religion  courses  as 
such  are  no  longer  required.  A student  must  take, 
sometime  during  his  four  yeai's,  at  least  a three  hour 
course  in  Bible  or  Religion.  There  is  a considerable 
number  of  courses  from  which  a student  may  select.  In 
the  lecture  courses  there  are  graduate  assistants  who 
meet  the  student  weekly  in  small  group  conferences. 

20.  1 hat  a closer  articulation  of  courses  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  and  the  College  be  pro- 
vided, so  that  undergraduates  may  select  their  work  more 
freely  and  that  pre-vocational  courses  may  be  developed 
for  the  field  of  religious  leadership,  with  an  attractive 
and  practical  College  major  in  religious  education. 
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There  has  been  no  change  other  than  that  two  of 
the  optional  courses  mentioned  under  No.  19  are  courses 
in  the  School  of  Theology. 

21.  That  an  adequate  housing  system  for  men  be 
recognized  as  the  first  building  need  and  that  the  first 
available  funds  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  first  unit  in  a general  plan  for  a Men’s  Quad- 
rangle is  being  erected  this  year.  It  will  provide  for  86 
men.  It  is  made  possible  by  the  gift  of  $100,000  by 
Andrew  Noah  and  the  use  of  $65,000  of  College  funds. 


22.  That,  in  view  of  the  immediate  need,  the  Col- 
lege rent  houses  at  once,  if  possible,  and  stimulate  the 
formation  of  groups  of  men  to  occupy  them  by  the  fall 
of  1926. 

The  College  now  owns  or  rents  6 houses  which  pro- 
vide dormitory  facilities  for  190  men.  Next  fall  to  these 
will  be  added  the  house  on  North  Professor  Street  for 
many  years  known  as  the  Vatican,  which  will  care  for 
33  additional  men,  and  probably  Noah  Hall  will  be 
ready  for  the  occupancy  of  86  more. 


A Pilgrimage 

(Continued  from  page  262) 

is  stiff,  dull,  conventional,  unsympathetic.  The  reason  is, 
of  course,  that  the  room  is  the  expression,  not  of  the 
poet’s  nature,  but  of  Count  Monaldo’s  chill  and  rigid 
pretentiousness  and  of  his  wife’s  severe,  unloving  parsi- 
mony. And  here,  as  in  a cage,  the  poet’s  insatiable  spirit 
beat  its  wings  for  four  and  twenty  years.  Keats,  Shelley, 
and  Byron  were  unhappy,  but  they  were  free — free  to 
move  about  the  world  wherever  beauty  and  delight  so- 
licited them,  free  to  make  themeslves  felt  and  under- 
stood, free  to  win  the  friendship  of  their  peers,  free  to 
love  and  be  loved.  But  Leopardi  was  confined  here,  as 
in  a prison,  by  his  father’s  timidity  and  distrust  and  his 
mother’s  avarice  and  indifference.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  by  the  time  he  was  nineteen  he  was  recognized 
by  competent  scholars  as  a Greek  student  of  the  highest 
promise  and  that  by  the  time  he  was  twenty,  he  was  the 
author  of  two  poems  that  are  now  ranked  among  the 
classics  of  the  Italian  tongue.  It  is  well  also  to  remem- 
ber that  by  the  time  he  was  seventeen  his  health  was 
irreparably  ruined  by  excessive  study  and  by  the  life  that 
circumstances  and  his  parents  had  forced  him  to  live. 
He,  whose  heart  was  made  for  love,  was  thus  early  so 
broken  in  body  that,  like  Pope,  he  could  not  hope  to  in- 
spire it.  He,  whose  highest  ambition  was  to  serve  his 
country  and  his  time,  was  condemned  to  be  a non-com- 
batant, whose  only  weapon  was  a pen,  whose  post  of 
duty  was  this  dismal  room.  From  the  windows  of  it  he 
looked  upon  the  little  central  piazza  of  Recanati  and 
watched  his  fellow-townsmen  passing  and  repassing,  not 
one  of  whom  understood  or  valued  him.  Lifting  his 
head  from  his  papers,  he  would  listen  to  the  voice  of  a 
young  girl  in  the  house  opposite  his  father’s  as  she  sang 
at  her  loom,  he  would  gaze  at  the  quiet  sky,  the  streets 
and  gardens  lying  golden  in  the  sunshine,  at  the  sea  and 
the  mountain,  far  away.  “Mortal  tongue  can  not  tell,” 
he  cried  long  afterwards,  “the  feelings  in  my  breast.” 
As  he  lay  sleepless  in  his  bed,  after  a day  when  everyone 
else  had  kept  holiday,  he  heard  dying  away,  by  little  and 
little,  the  song  of  the  last  humble  reveller  and  compared 
his  own  lot  with  his.  The  first  entry  in  the  long  series 
of  his  Thoughts,  which  now  fill  seven  volumes,  is  a rec- 
ord of  an  experience  like  this,  and  over  and  over  the 
experience  recurs— a cart  passing  at  night,  grinding  over 
the  rough  pavement;  the  midnight  hour  sounded  from  the 
Campanile;  the  flags  flapping  in  the  night  wind ; the 


carpenter  tap-tapping  beside  the  lantern  in  his  workshop. 
He  records  in  his  note-books  how,  at  such  sounds  as 
these,  “the  infinitude  of  the  past”  dwelt  in  his  mind,  how 
he  thought  of  the  Roman  empire  fallen  into  silence  after 
making  so  great  a noise  in  the  world,  and  he  meditated 
upon  the  contrast,  sorrowfully,  in  the  profound  quiet  and 
stillness  of  the  night. 

In  a sense  these  are  the  characteristic  moments  of  his 
existence — not  the  long  hours  of  profitable  study  spent 
among  his  father’s  books,  not  the  hours  of  inspiration, 
when  he  wrote  the  lyrics  that  still  move  and  thrill  the 
world,  not  the  hours  of  troubled  happiness  that  he  was  to 
enjoy  in  after  years  among  the  distinguished  friends  in 
Rome  and  Florence,  Milan  and  Naples,  that  his  fame 
had  gathered  about  him.  No,  it  is  the  moments  when 
he  sits  or  lies  alone  and  meditates  upon  the  resistless 
movement  of  the  world  and  the  helplessness  of  man  ; 
when  he  looks  out  upon  a moonlit  night  and  finds  it  a 
symbol  of'  the  indifference  and  relentlessness  of  nature  ; 
when,  gazing  over  the  barren  hills  of  his  own  country- 
side and  imagining  the  immensity  beyond,  he  welcomes 
the  thought  of  drowning  in  that  infinity;  it  is  when  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  heart  he  writes  in  his  note-book 
words  that  afterwards  found  their  way  into  Matthew 
Arnold’s:  “In  the  long  run,  there  is  nothing  in  the  inter- 
course of  men  that  gives  pleasure,  nothing  that  is  fortu- 
nate, but  joy”— it  is  at  such  moments  that  the  poet  is 
most  himself  and  most  appeals  to  our  love  and  com- 
passion. 

And  these  moments  were  passed  chiefly  in  this  old 
dismal  palace,  this  “house  of  silence,”  in  this  little  city 
“where  the  dead  rather  than  the  living  dwell,”  where  he 
cried  out,  a few  days  after  his  twenty-first  birthday,  “I 
am  weary  of  prudence,  which  can  only  lead  us  to  the  loss 
of  our  youth,  a good  that  can  never  be  regained.”  It  is 
for  the  sake  of  such  memories  of  love  and  grief  and 
frustration  and  the  heart’s  insatiable  desire  that  one  visits 
Recanati,  and  that  one  stands  a moment  in  silence  be- 
fore the  squalid  tomb  at  Fuorigrotta.  When  he  was 
twenty-five  and  had  escaped  for  the  first  time  from  his 
prison,  he,  too,  made  a pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  a 
poet,  the  poet  Tasso.  “This  poor  stone,”  says  his  bio- 
grapher, “could  still  stir  vibrations  in  his  soul,  for  it 
covered  the  ashes  of  one  who  had  been  great  and  un- 
happy.” 
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Campus  Personalities 


Robert  Archibald  Jelliffe , Professor  of  English  and 

' • ' himself  a court  of  last  re- 

sort on  English  Composition,  is  a strong  link  between  radical  youth  and  conservative 
age  on  the  Faculty. 

Students  know  him  as  an  understanding  and  sympathetic  friend.  The  Jelliffe 
home  on  Oak  Street  is  much  frequented  by  boys  and  girls  wanting  to  drop  in  for  a 
cup  of  tea  and  a friendly  chat.  In  return  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jelliffe  are  much  in  demand 
as  " participating  chaperones"  at  student  parties  and  proms. 

“Arch"  never  forgets  that  he  is  a Yale  man,  never  forgets  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity and  poise  called  for  by  this  inheritance.  Yet  his  reserve  is  mostly  on  the  surface 
as  his  many  warm  friends  well  know.  He  is  essentially  a scholar  with  a fine  taste 
which  he  skilfully  hands  on  to  his  students.  In  dramatics,  a field  in  which  he  has 
always  been  prominent,  he  shows  this  same  scholarly  taste  and  keen  insight. 

As  an  author  Professor  Jelliffe  has  already  won  his  spurs  and  will  undoubtedly 
win  more  laurels,  for  he  expresses  himself  well.  In  faculty  deliberations  he  is  far 
from  garrulous,  but  what  he  says  is  to  the  point  and  based  upon  clear  thinking.  As 
long  as  such  men  are  looked  upon  as  leaders  at  Oberlin  there  will  be  no  wild  ex- 
perimentation in  education,  but  rather  a sane  and  progressive  evolution. 


Friedrich  Johann  Lehmann,  Professor  of  Theory, 

' who  ceases  his  long 

and  honorable  connection  with  Oberlin  this  year,  was  born  in  Cleveland,  where  as  a 
youngster  of  nine  he  was  accounted  something  of  a prodigy  at  the  piano.  Later  he 
played  the  violin  in  one  of  the  orchestras  which  preceded  the  present  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra, and  sang  in  a German  Mannerchor. 

On  coming  to  Oberlin  in  1897  he  expected  to  major  in  voice  and  anticipated  his 
further  work  in  piano,  but  rather  dreaded  the  plunge  into  theory.  Yet  this  was  the 
man  who  in  later  years  was  to  make  a name  for  himself  through  his  text-books  in 
this  very  subject,  and  who  now  says,  "Probably  the  most  enjoyable  time  in  my  ca- 
reer as  a professional  musician  was  while  writing  my  texts,  even  though  at  that  time 
I was  teaching  twenty-eight  hours." 

After  two  years  at  Oberlin  Mr.  Lehmann  accepted  the  directorship  of  Gates  Con- 
servatory, Neligh,  Nebraska.  The  year  1901-02  he  spent  in  Leipsic,  returning  to 
Oberlin  in  the  fall  of  1902  as  a permanent  member  of  the  theory  staff.  He  was  made 
professor  in  1910. 

Along  with  his  music  he  has  always  cherished  an  abiding  interest  in  mechanics 
and  physics.  Ilis  principle  hobby  is  golf,  in  which  he  won  the  alumni  tournament 
last  Commencement. 

To  realize  his  geniality  and  friendliness,  as  well  as  the  affection  in  which  his 
students  have  always  held  him,  one  needs  but  see  them  together  in  the  Conservatory 
lobbies.  Without  his  presence  Warner  Hall  will  be  a less  cheerful  place. 


Julian  Sabin  Fowler  ■ame  to  the  Oberlin  Library  three 

ears  ago  to  pll  a vacancy  that  we  alt 
felt  could  never  be  filled.  IVhat  finer  word  could  be  said  of  his  three  years  with  us 
than  that  they  would  have  received  the  heartiest  praise  from  Azariah  Root? 

In  the  complicated  machinery  of  a large  modern  library  it  is  not  easy  to  select 
special  details  as  characteristic  of  the  librarian,  but  certain  features  may  be  mentioned 
which  have  been  developed  during  the  librarianship  of  Mr.  Fowler.  Among  these 
are  the  Alumni  Loan  arrangement,  with  special  reference  to  those  books  that  have 
been  reviewed  in  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine,  the  provision  of  lending  facilities 
for  the  summer  reading  of  students,  the  establishment  of  a rental  collection  of  fiction 
and  popular  non-fiction,  and  the  opening  of  the  Reading  Room  for  general  reading 
on  Sunday  afternoons.  Additions  have  been  made  to  the  slack  and  storage  space,  and 
the  interior  of  the  building  has  been  redecorated.  Behind  the  smooth  and  unobtru- 
sive efficiency  of  the  Oberlin  Library,  and  at  the  heart  of  its  fine  esprit  de  corps, 
one  may  feel  the  personality  of  the  Librarian — accessible,  cordial,  imperturbable,  al- 
ways ready  to  cooperate  in  making  available  the  varied  resources  of  the  Library. 

Mr.  Fowler  has  found  himself  at  home  in  the  town  as  well  as  in  the  College. 
He  has  given  himself  generously  and  devotedly  to  church  work.  His  students  find  a 
most  cordial  welcome  in  his  delightful  home,  and  some  of  them  have  taken  their 
special  interests  to  his  fireside,  and  have  learned  something  of  the  art  of  book-binding 
under  the  guidance  of  their  host  and  hostess. 

During  the  past  three  years  Mr.  Fowler  has  served  as  President  both  of  the 
Ohio  Library  Association  and  of  the  University  Branch  of  the  American  Library 
Association.  But  perhaps  the  most  flattering  tribute  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Carnegie 
Corporation's  endowment  of  the  Oberlin  Librarianship — a recognition  both  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Oberlin  Library  as  built  up  my  Mr.  Root  and  of  the  abilities  and 
promise  of  its  present  Librarian. 
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The  Men's  Campus  and  the  Building  Program 

BY  PRESIDENT  ERNEST  HATCH  WILKINS 


Andrew  Hale  Noah  Hali. 

The  corner-stone  ceremony  at  Andrew 
Hale  Noah  Hall  took  place  on  May  ioth. 
Work  is  going  forward  rapidly  on  this 
important  building,  and  the  Men’s  Cam- 
pus is  beginning  to  be  a reality. 

Noah  Hall  is  the  gift  of  the  late 
Andrew  Hale  Noah  of  Akron,  Ohio,  who 
was  a student  in  Oberlin,  in  the  prepara- 
tory department,  from  1873  to  1876,  and 
a Trusteee  of  Oberlin  College  from  1924 
until  his  death,  on  May  30,  1931. 

The  new  hall  is  located  about  half 
way  between  Lorain  and  Union  Streets, 
on  the  Woodland  Avenue  side.  It  will 
face  east,  however,  on  what  will  ulti- 
mately be  the  new  campus  for  men. 

The  building  will  be  of  Georgian 
architecture,  brick  with  limestone  founda- 
tion and  trim.  It  is  divided  into  three 
separate  sections,  so  that  it  really  makes 
three  houses  under  one  roof.  It  will 
house,  in  all,  eighty-five  men.  There 
will  be  a variety  of  room  combinations — 
some  single  rooms,  but  about  twice  as 
many  double  rooms.  There  will  be  a 
large  barracks  room  at  the  top  of  the 
building  to  serve  as  sleeping  quarters 
for  those  who  prefer  that  arrangement  to 
sleeping  in  their  own  rooms.  There  will 
be  some  necessary  office  space  on  the  first 
floor,  and  ample  lounges  of  about  sixteen 
by  thirty-five  feet  on  the  second  floor  in 
each  section.  These  lounges  and  the  resi- 
dence rooms  will  be  furnished  in  general 
harmony  with  the  Georgian  architecture, 
and  with  every  consideration  for  comfort 
and  serviceableness. 

The  basement  will  have  room  for 


trunk  storage,  and  space  which  may  per- 
haps be  used  for  summer  storage  of  stu- 
dent property.  Here,  too,  will  be  a 
kitchenette  for  occasional  use  by  students, 
and  a room  with  the  necessary  facilities 
for  clothes  pressing.  There  will  be  some 
additional  basement  space  which  may  be 
developed  later  for  incidental  recreational 
purposes. 

The  building,  including  the  furnish- 
ing, will  cost  approximately  $165,000. 
The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
building  has  been  let  to  Crowell  and 
Little,  of  Cleveland ; that  for  the  plumb- 
ing and  heating  to  A.  S.  Hunter  Com- 
pany, of  Willard ; and  the  electrical  work 
to  the  Harrington  Company,  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Before  the  plans  were  finally  approved 
they  were  studied  by  the  Men’s  Senate, 
and  were  for  a time  held  available  for 
inspection  and  criticism  by  all  men  of 
the  student  body.  All  of  the  suggestions 
transmitted  by  the  Men’s  Senate  were  in- 
corporated in  the  final  plans.  A group 
of  student  men  has  recently  met  with  the 
committee  which  is  working  on  the  plans 
for  furnishing  and  decoration. 

The  Men’s  Campus 

Noah  Hall  is  the  first  unit  in  what  is 
designed  to  be  a group  of  twelve  resi- 
dence houses,  which,  with  a Men’s  Club 
(and  with  the  grounds  around  and  be- 
tween the  houses)  will  constitute  our 
Men’s  Campus.  These  houses,  as  is 
shown  by  the  illustration  (which  is  a 
photograph  of  a set  of  plaster  models), 
are  to  be  consistent  with  each  other  in 
architecture,  and  should  indeed  constitute 


one  of  the  most  beautiful  residential 
groups  of  a deliberately  simple  type  in 
the  country.  But  they  are  to  be  quite 
different  from  each  other  in  size  and  in- 
dividual character. 

The  house  which  will  stand  opposite 
Noah  Hall  on  the  North  Professor 
Street  side  will  be  of  the  same  size;  but 
most  of  the  other  houses  will  be  small, 
providing  for  about  twenty-five  men 
each.  Those  at  the  north  end  differ 
markedly  from  the  central  houses  in  plan 
and  arrangement.  The  building  which 
stands  across  the  campus,  dividing  it  into 
a northern  and  southern  quadrangle,  is 
to  be  of  a still  different  type.  It  will  be 
divided  into  six  entries,  each  of  wliich 
will  have  room  for  twelve  men,  four  on 
each  floor.  Consequently  those  who  pre- 
fer to  live  in  smaller  groups  will  find  in 
this  building  what  they  want.  But  what- 
ever the  size  of  the  house,  and  whatever 
the  size  of  the  group,  whenever  a man 
comes  out  of  his  house  doorway,  he  will 
find  himself  one  of  a larger  group — the 
main  body  of  the  men  of  the  College. 

The  general  plans  for  the  campus  were 
formulated  in  the  year  1927-28  by  a joint 
faculty-student  committee.  This  commit- 
tee studied  printed  accounts  and  photo- 
graphs of  men's  residences  recently 
built  in  other  colleges;  and  then  appoint- 
ed four  teams — each  team  consisting  of 
one  faculty  man  and  one  student — which 
visited  a number  of  colleges.  One  team 
went  to  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton; 
one  to  Amherst,  Williams,  and  Dart- 
mouth; one  to  Swarthmore,  Haverford, 
and  Johns  Hopkins;  and  one  to  Wiscon- 


A plaster  model  of  the  Men’s  Campus  when  completed.  Number  5 is  the  Men’s  Clubhouse,  numbers  4 
and  6 are  buildings  of  the  Noah  Hall  type,  number  13  will  be  divided  into  six  distinct  sections. 

The  remainder  of  the  buildings  will  house  from  30  to  35  men  each. 
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A typical  view  on  the  Men’s  Campus  when  completed. 
The  buildings  are  of  brick,  in  the  Georgian  style. 


sin,  Northwestern,  and  Illinois.  These 
teams  brought  back  a great  deal  of  ma- 
terial. The  entire  committee  studied  all 
this  material,  and  finally  recommended 
the  varied  type  of  campus,  which  we 
hope  some  day  to  see  as  a complete  real- 
ity in  brick  and  stone. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Men’s  Campus 
leaves  plenty  of  room  for  variety  in  many 
respects.  It  is  expected  not  only  that  the 
houses  will  differ  from  each  other  in  plan 
and  arrangement,  but  that  they  will  dif- 
er,  also,  in  that  some  will  probably  have 
dining  rooms  and  some  will  not;  in  the 
plan  of  direction;  and  in  the  plan  for  the 
selection  of  men. 

Some  houses,  presumably,  will  have  a 
matron  in  charge;  some  will  have  a man 
as  house  head,  either  a faculty  member  or 
someone  else;  some  perhaps,  a married 
couple,  either  faculty  or  non-faculty; 
some  a graduate  student;  some  a student 
committee;  some  an  elected  president,  and 
so  on.  Experiments  with  different  types 
of  direction  will  doubtless  show  which 
ones  are  best. 

In  the  allotment  of  men  to  the  differ- 
ent houses,  or  of  the  different  houses  to 
men,  we  shall  try  to  recognize  the  desire 
of  groups  to  be  together,  so  far  as  that 
may  be  possible  and  wise.  In  some  cases 
the  whole  building  will  be  open  for  gen- 
eral application;  in  some  cases  the  Col- 
lege might  invite  a particular  group  of 
men,  having  some  type  of  common  inter- 
est, to  take  a house  together  for  a year; 
in  some  cases  an  existing  group  might 
take  a house,  with  expectation  of  continu- 
ance under  appropriate  conditions,  and 


with  some  degree  of  flexibility.  Some 
houses  might  be  for  Seniors,  some  for 
Juniors,  some  for  Sophomores,  and  some 
for  Freshmen.  We  have  been  thinking 
of  the  north  quadrangle  as  being  primari- 
ly an  upperclass  quadrangle.  Perhaps  one 
house  might  be  made  an  “International 
House,”  with  half  of  its  students  drawn 
from  among  those  who  come  from 
foreign  countries.  The  suggestions  here 
made  are  themselves  purely  tentative;  the 
whole  situation  is  plastic  and  open  for 
experiment.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall 
probably  get  down  to  the  two  or  three 
plans  of  allotment  which  prove  to  be 
most  satisfactory. 

The  group  of  buildings,  as  a whole, 
will  house  about  475  men.  There  are 
about  600  men  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  about  100  in  the  Con- 
servatory, so  that  we  are  expecting 
that  about  225  men  will  live  away 
from  the  campus.  The  men  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Theology  are,  of  course, 
amply  taken  care  of  in  the  new  buildings 
of  that  school. 

It  is  expected  that  rents  will  be  kept 
strictly  down  to  the  average  student’s 
capacity  to  pay.  The  College  has  no  de- 
sire to  make  money  on  its  residence  halls. 
It  does  want  to  break  even,  counting  in 
the  cost  of  repairs  and  replacements.  If 
any  margin  is  made  it  will  be  turned 
back  into  the  improvement  of  the  build- 
ing or  of  the  service,  or  into  the  lessen- 
ing of  costs. 

We  hope  that  the  houses  of  the  Men’s 
Campus  will  do  a great  deal  for  Oberlin 
in  many  ways.  They  will  certainly  be 


clean,  healthy  and  comfortable  places  to 
live  in.  They  should  provide  conditions 
for  study  which  are  much  better  than  the 
present  average  conditions;  and  while 
they  are  simple  and  inexpensive  in  res- 
pect to  furnishing  and  decoration,  every 
care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  furnishing 
and  decoration  shall  be  in  good  taste,  and 
not  without  the  kind  of  beauty  that  will 
always  be  within,  the  reach  of  the  average 
man  if  he  knows  how  to  recognize  it  and 
to  find  it. 

More  than  all  this,  though,  the  Men’s 
Campus  should  bring  men  together  in 
groups,  large  and  small,  which  are 
naturally  conducive  to  general  ac- 
quaintance and  to  good  friendships,  en- 
couraged by  association  but  not  limited 
or  prevented  by  any  formal  social  cleav- 
age. 

We  wish,  of  course,  that  we  might 
make  progress  speedily  with  the  building 
of  the  other  houses;  and  we  hope  very 
much  indeed  that  some  individual  donors 
or  groups  of  alumni  may  soon  see  their 
way  to  provide  additional  houses.  Prob- 
ably one  of  the  smaller  houses  could  be 
built,  while  building  costs  are  as  low  as 
they  are  now,  for  $70,000  or  $75,000. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  going  to  make  the 
Men’s  Campus  an  immediate  reality,  so 
far  as  we  can,  by  using  some  of  the 
houses  along  North  Professor  Street  as 
houses  for  men,  and  by  clearing  out  the 
inside  of  the  block.  The  College  now 
owns  the  entire  block  from  the  line  of 
the  former  Powell  properties  on  Wood- 
land Avenue  and  the  former  Root  prop- 
erty on  North  Professor  Street,  to  the 
north  end  of  the  block  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  piece  of  property).  Five  of 
the  houses  along  North  Professor  Street 
will  next  year  be  used  as  men’s  houses: 
the  Root  house  (thirteen  men),  the  White 
House  (twenty  men),  the  Manor  (eigh- 
teen men),  the  Parsons  House  (ten  men), 
and  the  Monastery  (formerly  the  Vati- 
can), thirty-five  men.  It  is  hoped  that 
during  the  coming  summer  we  may  go 
to  work  on  the  region  between  these 
houses  and  Noah  Hall,  clearing  away 
barns  and  fences  and  underbrush,  leaving 
the  finer  trees,  and  leveling  the  ground 
somewhat.  In  this  way  we  shall  get  an 
attractive  stretch  of  land  which  can  be 
for  the  use  and  pleasure  of  the  men  in 
these  houses,  and  of  other  men  who  live 
near  by. 

The  Auditorium 

The  chances  are  that  the  next  building 
to  be  started  by  the  College  will  be  the 
Auditorium,  which  is  to  stand  on  the  east 
side  of  Main  Street,  opposite  the  center 
of  the  main  campus.  The  will  of  Charles 
M.  Hall  contained  a special  bequest  pro- 
viding for  the  erection  of  an  auditorium 
as  a memorial  to  his  mother,  Sophronia 
Brooks  Hall.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Hall 
set  apart  the  sum  of  $600,000,  of  which 
$500,000  was  to  be  used  for  construction 
and  furnishing,  and  $100,000  for  endow- 
ment. This  sum  has  now  grown  so  that 
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at  the  present  time  the  total  fund  amounts 
to  about  a million  dollars. 

Mr.  Hall  had  in  mind  one  great  room 
as  the  essential  feature  of  the  building, 
and  anticipated,  in  particular,  its  use  for 
musical  events.  He  indicated  in  his  will 
his  hope  that  this  central  room  might 
contain  a really  great  organ.  Corres- 
pondence dating  from  the  years  shortly 
before  his  death  shows  that  he  was  much 
influenced,  in  his  thought  of  the  central 
room,  by  the  great  auditorium  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Discussion  of  the  uses  and  plans  of 
this  building  has  been  going  on  steadily 
for  several  years.  It  seems  clear  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  donor, 
the  building  will  have  three  primary 
uses:  as  a place  for  ceremonial  occasions, 
such  as  Commencement;  as  a place  for 
concerts  and  recitals  of  various  kinds; 
and  as  a place  for  lectures,  addresses  and 
conferences.  Doubtless  it  will  also  be 
used  for  college  or  public  mass  meetings, 
for  occasional  union  religious  services, 
and  for  conventions  of  regional  or 
national  organizations.  It  should  be  a 
great  thing  for  the  town,  as  well  as  for 
the  College,  to  have  this  building  in 
service. 

One  of  the  main  fields  of  debate  has 
been  as  to  whether  we  could  justifiably 
use  the  auditorium  for  dramatic  perform- 
ances also.  This  debate  was  finally  set- 
tled in  the  affirmative,  in  so  far  as  pro- 
vision for  performance  by  visiting  pro- 
fessional companies  is  concerned.  It  was 
found  that  proper  provision  for  appropri- 
ate settings  for  different  kinds  of  musical 
groups  really  necessitated  practically  the 
same  range  and  type  of  stage  facilities  as 
are  required  for  professional  dramatic 
performances.  The  stage  end  of  the 
building  is  therefore  being  designed  with 
a high  grid,  which  will  make  possible 
the  easy  handling  of  whatever  stage  sets 
and  scenery  may  be  necessary.  This  will 
enable  us  to  bring  to  Oberlin  a series  of 
professional  dramatic  performances  com- 
parable in  value  to  the  Artist  Recitals 
which  we  now  enjoy. 

This  provision  does  not  meet  our  need 
for  a Little  Theatre  for  our  own  ama- 
teur performances.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped 


that  a special  building  for  this  special 
purpose  may  somehow  come  to  us  be- 
fore long. 

In  preparation  for  the  choice  of  an 
organ  for  the  Auditorium,  a special 
committee,  consisting  mainly  of  members 
of  the  Conservatory  faculty,  spent  two 
years  in  the  study  of  different  makes  of 
organs.  This  very  difficult  study  came 
to  an  end  last  spring  when  the  decision 
was  finally  made  to  have  a Casavant 
organ.  During  the  summer  the  Casavant 
firm,  cooperating  with  the  Organ  De- 
partment of  the  Conservatory,  worked 
out  specifications  for  what  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  finest  organs  in 
this  country.  The  contract  for  this  organ 
was  signed  last  fall. 

The  only  remaining  important  un- 
settled problem  with  regard  to  the  plans 
of  the  Auditorium  is  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  large  organ  should  be 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  stage  or  beside 
(and  perhaps  around)  the  proscenium 
arch.  This  has  proved  to  be  a problem 
of  almost  incredible  difficulty,  involving, 
as  it  does,  not  only  architectural  effect  but 
acoustic  effect  and  the  question  of  the  han- 
dling of  stage  equipment,  and  certain 
other  questions  as  well.  We  are  study- 
ing this  problem  now,  and  hope  that  it 
may  be  solved  within  a month  or  so. 

Cass  Gilbert,  the  official  architect  of 
Oberlin  College,  has  been  at  work  active- 
ly on  plans  for  the  Auditorium  for  over 
a year,  and  these  plans  have  been  re- 
viewed from  time  to  time  by  both  the 
Faculty  and  the  Trustee  Committees  on 
Location,  Plans,  and  Construction  of  Col- 
lege Buildings.  Plans  and  specifications 
can  probably  be  completed  very  soon  after 
the  decision  as  to  the  location  of  the  organ 
is  made — probably  early  this  summer. 

The  question  then  facing  the  Trustee 
committee  will  be  whether  we  can  afford 
to  build  the  building  at  this  time.  The 
answer  to  that  question  will  depend  upon 
the  relation  beween  the  present  cash 
value  of  the  fund  and  building  costs.  We 
hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  go  ahead 
with  contracts  and  begin  construction  in 
the  late  summer  or  early  fall;  but  we  can- 
not yet  be  certain. 

This  building  will  be  in  the  same 


general  style  used  by  Mr.  Gilbert  in  the 
other  buildings  which  he  has  designed  for 
Oberlin — Romanesque  in  a very  broad 
sense.  Preliminary  sketches  suggest 
rather  a Renaissance  type  than  an  early 
Romanesque  type. 

The  great  hall  will  seat  between  2000 
and  2500  people,  about  1600  or  1700  on 
the  floor,  and  about  600  or  700  in  the 
balcony.  This  will  make  the  seating  ca- 
pacity substantially  larger  than  that  of 
Finney  Chapel,  which,  without  the  stage 
and  choir  seats,  holds  about  1600  people. 
Provision  will  be  made  for  moving  and 
talking  picures,  and  probably  for  broad- 
casting. There  will  of  course,  be  lobbies, 
a large  assembly  room,  and  other  rooms 
for  the  use  of  choruses,  orchestras,  dra- 
matic casts,  and  individual  performers. 

The  erection  of  this  building  will  go 
far  toward  setting  the  seal  of  the  Roman- 
esque style  upon  the  Oberlin  campus. 
Hitherto  the  melange  of  old  and  new 
buildings  has  prevented  the  new  buildings 
from  having  a fair  chance  to  dominate  in 
their  own  right;  but  the  Auditorium  will  • 
help  the  general  look  of  the  campus  in 
this  respect,  making  it  more  beautiful 
and  more  distinctive  than  ever. 

The  Physics  Laboratory  and  the  Heat- 
ing Plant 

Plans  for  these  two  buildings  have 
been  completed,  but  financial  conditions, 
unfortunately,  make  it  impossible  to  go 
ahead  with  them.  For  the  Physics  Labo- 
ratory we  have  a nest  egg  pledge  of  $50,- 
000,  but  the  building,  with  endowment, 
will  cost  nearly  or  quite  ten  times  that 
sum.  The  plans  rest  on  studies  made  by 
Professor  Taylor  in  a number  of  recently 
constructed  physics  laboratories,  and  will 
give  us,  when  they  are  carried  out,  a 
laboratory  unsurpassed  in  excellence  as  a 
teaching  instrument.  The  proposed  loca- 
tion is  on  North  Professor  Street,  just 
north  of  the  Severance  Chemical  Labor- 
atory. We  had  hoped  that  some  donor  or 
group  of  donors  might  help  us  with  this 
building,  but  under  present  conditions 
people  who  could  thus  help  us  are  practi- 
cally not  to  be  found.  It  is  a great  pity 
that  a department  which  has  historically 
produced  such  a man  as  President  Milli- 
kan, and  is  now  in  such  excellent  hands, 
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Plans  for  the  new  Physics  Laboratory,  which  will  stand  on  North  Professor  Street,  fust  north  of  the 
Severance  Chemical  Laboratory,  have  been  completed.  The  building  will  be  Italiac  R ennaisance  style. 
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should  be  compelled  to  get  along  in  its 
present  obsolete  housing.  The  lack  of 
such  a building  is  our  main  instructional 
lack  in  Oberlin. 

Our  old  Heating  Plant  will  serve  our 
present  buildings,  provided  it  is  some- 
what enlarged  and  renewed,  but  it  can- 
not take  on  any  considerable  additional 
load.  Partly  because  of  this  fact,  and 
partly  because  the  present  building  and 
its  appurtenances  (that’s  the  smoke-stack 
and  the  guy  ropes!)  are  such  an  eyesore, 
we  have  been  planning  the  erection  of  a 
new  Heating  Plant  down  by  the  New 
York  Central  tracks,  and  the  construction 
of  a system  of  pipe  lines  which  would 
heat  all  the  present  buildings  of  the  Col- 
lege and  all  those  contemplated  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  chief  cost  of  this 
system  is  in  the  pipe  lines  and  connections 
rather  than  in  the  Heating  Plant  itself. 
The  total  cost  at  present  prices  would  be 
about  $250,000. 

This  is,  unfortunately,  not  the  sort  of 
thing  which  we  are  likely  to  get  as  gift 
from  a donor.  There  is  only  one  case  on 
record  in  which  an  individual  donor  has 
given  a heating  system  to  a college  1 
That  one  case,  to  be  sure,  makes  a per- 
fectly good  precedent.  We  had  felt, 
however,  that  we  could  not  well  wait 
longer  for  such  a gift,  and  that  we  ought 
to  go  ahead  with  the  Heating  Plant  even 
if  we  borrowed  the  money  to  build  it 
with.  We  were  planning  to  do  exactly 
this;  but  the  financial  stringency  makes 
this  plan  inadvisable.  If  we  do  not  build 
the  plant — and  it  is  practically  certain 
that  we  cannot  do  that  just  yet— we  shall 
have  to  put  individual  heating  units  into 
Noah  Hall  and  such  other  new  buildings 
as  may  be  erected. 

Other  Buildings 

The  story  of  the  rest  of  the  building 
program  is  a story  of  need  rather  than  of 
immediate  hope.  The  first  two  chapters 
in  the  story  are  the  need,  of  a Women’s 
Gymnasium  and  the  need  of  an  Organ 
Building. 

For  the  Women’s  Gymnasium  we  have 
the  site  and  a tiny  nest  egg;  for  the 
Organ  Building  we  have  the  site.  The 
Women’s  Gymnasium  is  to  stand  on  Lo- 
rain Street  just  south  of  the  Swimming 
Pool,  which  will  become  a north  wing 
of  the  gymnasium.  The  clearing  away 
of  the  two  old  houses  from  the  site  of 
the  gymnasium  leaves  a most  inviting 
space  to  be  filled.  The  cost  of  construction 
at  the  present  time  would  probably  be 
about  $300,000,  or  a little  less;  and  the 
building  should  have  an  endowment  of 
from  $75,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Organ  Building  will  stand  north 
of  Warner  Hall,  and  will  balance  the 
Administration  Building  in  the  general 
architectural  design.  The  size  and  excel- 
lence of  the  Organ  Department,  and  the 
crowding  of  the  practice  rooms  in  War- 
ner and  Rice  Halls,  make  the  provision 
of  such  a building  highly  desirable.  It 
would  cost  about  $175,000  or  $200,000; 
and  would  not  need  endowment,  since  the 


rental  fees  for  the  practice  rooms  would 
make  it  self-supporting  from  the  start. 

Beyond  these  buildings  the  pressure  of 
immediate  need  is  somewhat  less  general- 
ly felt,  though  there  are  many  members 
of  the  faculty  who  would  give  precedence 
to  one  or  more  of  the  buildings  still  to  be 
listed — and  these  buildings  are  all  truly 
needed.  They  are:  a General  College 
Building,  to  take  the  place  of  Peters  and 
Westervelt,  and  to  stand  just  back  of  the 
site  of  Peters,  balancing  the  Auditorium 
in  the  general  architectural  design;  a 
Science  Building,  or  group  of  buildings, 
to  house  the  departments  of  Geology  and 
Geography,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Psy- 
chology, to  be  located  presumably  be- 
tween Lorain  Street  and  the  Men’s  Cam- 
pus; a Men’s  Gymnasium  and  Swim- 
ming Pool,  to  be  located  on  or  near  the 
Athletic  Field  (the  present  gymnasium  to 
be  moved  and  used,  probably,  for 
museum  purposes)  ; an  enlargement  and 
remodeling  of  the  Library  (it  may  well 
be  that  this  should  be  in  the  first  rank 
of  needs)  ; a Library-storehouse  for  books 
not  in  current  use;  an  Astronomical  Ob- 
servatory; a Little  Theatre;  a Social 
Building  (perhaps  the  present  Men’s 
Building  remodeled)  ; and  a building  for 
the  offices,  shops  and  stores  of  the  De- 
partment of  Maintenance  and  related  de- 
partments. 

We  need  a new  hotel,  and  we  need 
residences  for  some  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  administrative 
staff.  Such  buildings  could  perhaps  be 
financed  otherwise  than  by  gifts. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  an  open  air 
theatre  in  the  Arboretum,  to  be  used  for 
the  Centennial  pageant,  and  to  remain  as 
a permanent  resource  for  outdoor  dramatic 
performances.  With  the  postponement  of 
all  Centennial  plans,  however,  it  has  been 


decided  that  for  the  present  we  shall 
merely  grass  over  the  slopes  which  have 
been  already  prepared,  and  leave  the 
construction  of  seats  and  the  rest  of  the 
work  to  a later  time. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Shansi  Memorial 
Building,  for  which  some  sketches  have 
already  been  made,  and  for  which  an 
initial  pledge  has  been  made  by  Dr. 
K’ung.  This,  too,  would  be  a welcome 
addition  to  the  campus. 

That  represents  the  whole  building 
program — if  indeed  the  word  “program” 
may  fairly  be  applied  to  what  is  in  re- 
ality little  more  than  a list  of  needs.  For 
the  College  itself  is  in  no  position  now 
to  use  its  own  resources  for  purposes  of 
construction;  and  while  we  are  always 
hopeful,  we  have  no  confidence  that  we 
shall  soon  receive  large  gifts  for  build- 
ings. We  cannot,  of  course,  use  endow- 
ment to  pay  for  buildings;  and  unless  the 
central  instructional  service  is  adequately 
financed  we  ought  not  to  use  endowment 
income  for  buildings — except  as  a last 
and  really  desperate  resource.  And  at  the 
present  critical  time,  great  as  the  building 
needs  are,  the  paramount  need  is  to  keep 
our  central  instructional  service  as  unim- 
paired as  may  be  possible. 

Yet  it  should  not  be  thought  that  the 
endeavor  of  the  College  to  provide  suit- 
able buildings  is  in  any  sense  a thing 
opposed  to  the  endeavor  of  the  College  to 
provide  good  instruction.  The  buildings 
are  themselves  part  of  the  educational  en- 
terprise, both  those,  like  the  Physics  Labo- 
ratory, which  are  definitely  educational 
instruments  to  be  used  by  expert  hands, 
and  those,  like  the  buildings  of  the  Men’s 
Campus,  in  which  there  may  be  won  an 
experience  which  will  enrich  with  many 
values  both  college  life  and  the  life  of 
later  years. 


grading  work  for  the  open  air  Amphitheatre  in  the  Arboretum,  which  is 
to  be  used  for  outdoor  performances,  has  been  completed. 
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VARIETIES  OF  THINKING 


1.  Science 

i)  data,  2)  classification, 

3)  generalizing,  4)  verification 

2.  Mathematics 

Abstract  reasoning,  accounts, 
financing. 

3.  Discussion 

Conferences,  reports,  articles, 
papers,  addresses,  class  lectures, 
teaching. 

4.  Argument 

Courts,  arbitrations,  debates, 
disputes. 

5.  Propaganda 

Salesmanship,  reforms,  politics. 

6.  Literary 

Essays,  orations,  sermons,  poems, 
fiction,  witticisms. 

7.  Executive 

management,  leadership,  plan- 
ning. 

8.  Invention 

Machines,  processes,  methods. 

9.  Manual 

Working  trades,  farm  labor, 
home,  store,  factory,  sports. 

10.  Art 

Music,  sculpture,  architecture, 
designing. 


BAD 

Sloppy 

Uncertain  facts,  rambling,  with- 
out conclusions,  weak  effort. 

12.  Insincere 

Deceptions,  falsehoods,  con- 
cealed selfish  interests. 

13.  Fantastic 

Visionary,  far-fetched,  curious 
inductions. 

14.  Nonsense 

Verbiage,  pretentious,  obscure, 
reasoning  loose. 

15.  Sarcastic 

Verbal  abuse  and  ridicule  of 
opponents  and  ideas. 

16.  Emotional 

Dominated  by  anger,  fear,  love, 
hate,  hope,  despair. 

17.  Egoistic 

Authority,  opinionism,  power, 
personal  influence. 

18.  Chatter 

Uncontrolled  talkativeness. 

19.  Mob 

Accepting  opinions,  styles,  pur- 
poses uncritically,  inherited 
opinions. 

20.  Insane 

Ill-formed  brain,  diseased, 
narcotic,  alcoholic,  toxic. 


GOOD  [results] 

11. 


Milton  Fairchild  Does 
Research  Work 

Milton  Fairchild,  ’90,  as  chairman 
of  the  Character  Education  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  completed  a re- 
search on  the  “Varieties  of  Thinking” 
used  by  people,  that  is,  the  “Thinking 
Habits”  of  the  brain  in  its  thinking 
activities.  The  research  result  is  that 
there  are  20  varieties  of  thinking,  and 
half  of  them  are  bad  thinking,  that  is 
unreliable  as  to  the  conclusions,  and  dis- 
advantageous to  the  individual  and  civili- 
zation. Education  should  furnish  a 
vigorous  training  in  the  successful  use  of 
the  good  varieties,  and  inhibit  the  use  of 
the  bad.  There  is  character  in  the  think- 
ing habits  of  each  person,  and  bad  think- 
ing results  in  half  the  dissatisfying  situa- 
tions of  life. 

The  full  list  of  20  varieties  of  thinking 
is  given  herewith. 

“This  research  result  is  of  significance 
to  Oberlin  College,  because  the  educa- 
tional objective  which  heads  the  faculty 
committee  list  is  ‘Training  to  Think.’ 
It  is  evidently  necessary  to  train  students 
to  do  successfully  ten  varieties  of  think- 
ing.” Mr.  Fairchild  proposes  that 
“Science”  and  “Executive”  thinking  be 
considered  the  most  important  varie- 

ties for  human  civilization  and  that  no 
student  be  allowed  to  have  the  credit 
of  an  Oberlin  “A.B.”  who  cannot  prove 
matured  ability  to  do  these  most  import- 
ant varieties  of  thinking. 


State  Ensemble  Contest 


In  Warner  Hall  May  7 was  held  a 
state-wide  contest  in  solo  and  ensemble  in- 
strumental music.  Three  district  con- 
tests, one  of  which  was  held  in  Oberlin 
the  day  before,  furnished  the  contest- 
ants. 

First  place  winners,  several  of  whom 
were  local  Oberlin  young  people,  became 
eligible  to  compete  in  the  national  con- 
test held  at  Marion,  Indiana,  May  20. 

The  contest  was  arranged  by  the  Ohio 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  Association, 
of  which  Proessor  Arthur  Williams  is 
president.  George  E.  Wain,  Instructor 
of  Wood  Wind  Instruments  in  the  Con- 
servatory, was  chairman  of  the  Contest, 
and  acted  as  a judge  at  the  national 
contest. 


Three  Presidents 


Three  of  the  four  holders  of  Glen  C. 
Gray  Memorial  Scholarships  are  clasx 
presidents  in  Oberlin.  During  the  current 
year  Harry  S.  Kline  has  been  president 
of  the  Junior  Class  and  at  the  same  time 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Hi-O-Hi  and  chair- 
man of  the  Shansi  Student  Committee. 
The  president  of  the  Sophomore  Class  is 
Roger  M.  Brown,  who  has  been  a mem- 


ber of  the  Varsity  swimming  team  and  of 
the  football  and  basketball  squads.  The 
third  Gray  Scholar  to  receive  presiden- 
tial honors  is  Alfred  E.  Woodward,  Jr., 
who  has  just  been  elected  president  of 
his  Class,  1935,  for  next  year.  The 
Senior  holder  of  the  Scholarship,  Paul  A. 
Thomas,  held  class  offices  in  his  Sopho- 
more and  Junior  years.  He  has  also  been 
a varsity  quarterback  for  three  years. 


Valuable  Exhibition 


The  Dudley  Peter  Allen  Art  Museum 
displayed  with  some  pride  an  exhibit  of 
1 8th  century  mezzotints  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Professor  Charles  H.  A.  Wager 
the  latter  part  of  May.  t 

It  is  seldom  that  a museum  has  the 
opportunity  of  showing  so  noteworthy  a 
group  of  prints  in  this  medium.  Gathered 
with  a definite  aim  in  view,  they  possess 
an  unusual  unity  of  interest.  Whereas 
print  exhibits  are  often  arranged  chrono- 
logically or  by  some  plan  pertaining  more 
to  the  prints  themselves  than  to  their 
subject  matter,  this  collection  is  devoted 
to  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  r8th  century.  At  this 
time  a number  of  well  known  English 
portrait  painters  flourished,  and  their 
fame  has  been  enhanced  by  the  remark- 
able group  of  mezzotinters  who  brought 
their  exquisite  art  to  its  perfection. 


There  are  included  in  the  exhibit 
prints  by  McArdell  (of  whom  Reynolds 
said  that  his  own  fame  would  be  secured 
by  McArdelPs  engravings),  as  many 
more  by  John  Raphael  Smith,  James 
Watson,  Bartolozzi,  and  others. 


Summer  Session 


The  Summer  Session  of  the  College  as 
announced  for  this  year  is~to  begin  June 
23  and  conclude  August  3.  Professor  of 
Education  Carl  D.  Burtt  is  Director. 

The  courses  offered  cover  a wide 
range  of  subjects  and  are  varied  enough 
to  provide  for  sub-freshmen,  undergradu- 
ates, and  graduates.  They  will  be  taught 
by  regular  members  of  the  Oberlin  Fac- 
ulty, most  of  whom  are  full  professors. 

A recreational  program  that  will  help 
make  the  time  in  Oberlin  enjoyable  is 
planned.  The  swimming  pool,  tennis 
courts,  and  ball  fields  will  be  available. 
Trips  to  Chance  Creek  and  Lake  Erie 
will  be  arranged. 

Opportunity  is  also  offered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Conservatory  Faculty  for 

such  students  as  wish  to  pursue  music, 
voice  or  instrumental,  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

The  field  course  in  geology  will  be 
held  in  Virginia,  near  New  River,  and 
will  be  given  by  Professor  Hubbard  and 
Assistant  Professor  Foreman. 


Mock  Convention  Nominates  Young 


With  a session  that  lasted  until  2 A. 
M.  and  then  was  adjourned  only  under 
the  demand  of  President  Wilkins,  the 
student  Mock  Democratic  Convention 
wrestled  with  the  prohibition  question  at 
its  first  session  May  13.  In  its  final  ses- 
sion the  following  evening  Owen  D. 
Young  was  nominated  for  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  Carter  Glass  for 
Vice-President. 

Politics  had  taken  precedence  to  most 
every  other  subject  on  the  Campus  for 
the  month  prior  to  the  opening  of  Ober- 
lin’s  seventeenth  mock  convention.  Ex- 
pressing themselves  on  Democratic  in- 
stead of  Republican  candidates  and 
planks  made  little  difference  to  the  stu- 
dents. The  party  that  gave  them  the 
widest  scope  was  the  one  which  inter- 
ested them.  This  seemed  to  them  to  be 
the  Democratic  party,  and  so  the  conven- 
tion took  the  donkey  instead  of  the  ele- 
phant for  its  symbol. 


Elliott  V.  Grabill , *32,  Chairman 

A parade  similar  to  those  of  previous 
years  and  to  the  Alumni  Night  Parade 
preceded  the  meeting  in  the  big  tent. 
Probably  this  was  the  most  extensive  and 
elaborate  parade  ever  held  in  connection 
with  a mock  convention.  Over  1100 
delegates  were  in  line  with  banners, 
floats,  and  all  sorts  of  distinctions  and 
decorations. 

First  prize  was  awarded  to  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  motto  read  “The  Pilg- 
rims Pick  a New  Rock.”  This  rock, 
upon  which  the  Pilgrims  were  about  to 
land,  strangely  resembled  a huge  brown 
derby.  The  entire  delegation  was  at- 
tired in  Puritan  costumes. 

Honorable  mention  went  first  to 
Georgia,  whose  float  was  of  simple  ef- 
fectiveness, with  a farm  wagon  loaded 
with  bushel  baskets  containing  Georgia’s 
“peaches;”  second  to  a Mississippi  steam- 
boat, with  its  deep-toned  whistle,  darkies 
swarming  the  banks,  and  all;  third  to 
Maryland’s  B.  & O.  train,  complete  with 
a “depression  boiler”  sagging  in  the 
middle,  followed  by  a train  of  children’s 
wagons,  as  coaches,  each  carrying  a pas- 
senger dressed  in  the  garb  of  early 
steam  engine  days.  New  York  also  re- 
ceived mention  for  its  careful  replica  of 
the  Empire  State  Building  and  its  Roose- 


velt backers  dressed  in  the  uniforms  of 
the  Empire  State  bell-hops. 

The  procession,  resplendent  with  its  41 
floats  covering  subjects  as  varied  as  the 
states  they  represented,  included  five 
bands  and  stretched  over  a mile  in  length. 
Miners,  farmers,  frontiersmen,  hula 
girls,  pilgrims,  Mormons,  bathing  beau- 
ties, commuters,  convicts,  cowboys,  chefs, 
bell-boys,  politicians,  southern  aristo- 
crats, firemen,  athletes,  funeral  mourn- 
ers, sailors,  jockeys,  Indians,  and  nurse- 
maids— all  were  attired  with  exactness. 
There  were  34  horses,  20  automobiles,  a 
15  foot  grasshopper,  one  genuine  cow, 
and  over  20  pseudo  cows,  in  the  line-up. 

Elliott  Grabill,  ’32,  chairman  of  the 
Mock  Democratic  Committee,  opened  the 
first  session  with  the  call  to  order 
in  which  he  referred  to  “the  costly*  blun- 
ders and  mistakes  of  the  Republican 
party,”  and  the  need  for  the  Democrats 
to  rally  to  their  country.  The  call  for 
the  Convention  read  by  Allan  Clapp,  ’32, 
secretary  of  the  Committee,  was  followed 
by  the  address  of  welcome  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Kemper  Fullerton.  Dr.  Fullerton 
remarked  in  his  jocular  way  on  his  Re- 
publican up-bringing  and  his  present 
position  in  welcoming  a Democratic  con- 
vention. He  spoke  of  this  as  a topsy- 
turvy world  that  we  are  now  living  in, 
that  we  are  standing  on  our  heads.  “It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  party  of  Hard- 
ing and  Coolidge  and  Hoover  is  the 
same  party  as  Abraham  Lincoln’s,”  he 
said.  “The  fact  that  this  convention  is 
Democratic  would  indicate  that  the  po- 
litical consciousness  here  in  Oberlin  is 
beginning  to  stir,  and  that  the  young 
people  are  commencing  to  assert  them- 
selves in  participation  in  vital  topics.” 

The  response  to  the  welcome  was  made 
by  Victor  Obenhaus,  ’25,  of  Cleveland, 
who,  sitting  as  a delegate  from  Ohio, 
expressed  pleasure  that  the  Convention 
was  meeting  at  the  seat  of  learning  with 
which  Professor  Fullerton  was  connected. 
He  stated  that  the  delegates  were  gather- 
ed for  the  serious  business  of  selecting 
candidates  for  office  and  a platform  on 
which  to  stand. 

Breckinridce  Long  Gives  Key-note 
Speech 

As  temporary  chairman  the  Conven- 
tion executive  committee  had  selected 
the  Honorable  Breckinridge  Long  of 
Washington,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  Wilson  Cabinet  and  a constituti- 
onal lawyer  of  note.  Mr.  Long  hugely 
enjoyed  his  day’s  experience  with  Ober- 
lin students  and  was  loud  in  his  praise 
of  the  serious  and  efficient  manner  in 
which  they  conducted  the  Convention. 

Long  gave  the  keynote  speech  in  true 
political  style,  referring  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  as  being  the  oldest  political 
institution  in  the  United  States  save  the 
United  States  itself.  Lack  of  Demo- 
cratic heritage  was  evident  in  the  make- 
up of  the  Convention,  for  when  the  name 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  was  mentioned  not  a 
cheer  rose  from  the  throats  of  the  as- 


sembled delegates,  and  Mr.  Long  had  to 
proceed  with  his  speech  without  the  ex- 
pected opportunity  for  a long  breath. 
Nor  did  the  name  of  “Thomas  Jefferson, 
he  whose  hand  penned  the  immortal 
Declaration  of  Independence,”  bring  any 
response  from  the  listening  audience. 

His  accusations  of  ineffectiveness  on 
the  part  of  the  present  administration  in 
meeting  the  financial  crisis  aroused  en- 
thusiasm, as  did  his  discussion  of 

economy,  taxation,  tariff,  and  other  is- 
sues now  before  the  country. 

Louis  P.  Gratz,  ’32,  national  treasurer, 
presented  the  chairman  with  a gavel, 
the  make-up  of  which,  according  to  his 
story,  made  it  a good  Democratic  gavel. 

There  were  no  contested  seats  re- 
ported by  Hugh  Ransom,  ’32,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  credentials;  and 
some  spectators  who  recalled  other  con- 
ventions thought  that  the  students  had 
missed  a wonderful  opportunity  for  fire- 
works. 

The  platform,  however,  which  was 
presented  by  Frank  Bedford,  ’32,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  re- 
ceived careful  scrutiny  by  the  delegates. 

First  came  a proposal  for  an  amend- 
ment advocating  bi-metalism.  It  was 
lost.  A delegate  proposed  to  permit 
Orientals  to  enter  the  United  States 
under  the  quota  system.  This,  too,  was 
lost. 

Miss  Mick  of  Idaho  proposed  to  aban- 
don the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  an  outworn 
instrument  of  national  policy.  Her  plank 
was  adopted-. 

Entrance  into  the  World  Court  without 
revision  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  was 
moved  and  lost.  Later  the  Convention 
adopted  a plank  favoring  “adhesion  to 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  only  after  the  treaty  of  Versailles 
has  been  revised  in  the  interest  of  peace.” 

Somebody  wanted  the  Federal  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  establish 
schools  of  political  science  throughout  the 
country,  but  the  Convention  did  not  agree 
with  the  idea. 

Action  had  gone  along  on  a fairly  even 
keel  up  to  this  point,  but  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening  and  until  the  forced  adjourn- 
ment at  2 A.  M.,  excitement  prevailed 
and  the  best  display  of  initiative  and 
strategy  coupled  with  sincerity  was  evi- 
dent. 

Prohibition  Gets  Attention 

The  platform  had  advocated  the  re- 
peal of  the  Volstead  Act.  Up  rose  Joseph 
C.  Wheeler,  ’33,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  ’94,  who  for  a quar- 
ter of  a century  was  a leader  of  the  pro- 
hibition movement  in  America,  and  in  a 
sterling  speech  proposed  that  the  wet 
plank  be  stricken  out  and  in  its  place 
there  be  a plank  approving  the  Volstead 
Act  and  its  enforcement. 

Other  speakers  expressed  themselves, 
and  then  the  vote  was  taken.  The 
amendment  won  by  551  to  547.  The 
Virgin  Islands  asked  that  their  vote  be 
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changed  from  two  wet  to  one  dry  and 
one  wet.  A heated  discussion  took  place 
in  the  New  York  delegation  over  the 
count  of  their  votes  and  the  unit  rule 
which  they  had  adopted.  The  point  was 
settled  by  an  individual  roll  call  of  the 
delegates,  which  revealed  the  state  wet 
by  a vote  of  50  to  32. 

A recount  of  the  vote  was  demanded 
and  made,  and  then  the  presiding  officer 
found  that  the  rules  forbade  a recount. 
The  only  ground  on  which  the  count 
could  be  changed  was  because  of  error  in 
the  count.  Thereupon  the  delegation 
from  the  Canal  Zone  claimed  error  in 
their  count  and  requested  that  their  five 
ballots  be  cast  for  the  wet  rather  than 
the  dry  cause.  This  changed  the  de- 
cision and  it  seemed  that  the  wets  had 
won. 

The  drys  now  countered  with  a mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rule  relating  to  a 
recount.  This  required  a two-thirds  vote 
to  pass,  and  was  lost.  The  wets  were  now 
sure  they  had  won,  and  it  was  moved 
to  adopt  the  rest  of  the  platform  as 
recommended.  To  this  there  was  opposi- 
tion not  only  from  the  drvs,  but  from 
those  who  wished  to  discuss  other 
planks  in  the  platform.  It  was  then 
after  one  o’clock  and  the  presiding  officer 
tried  to  hurry  the  delegates  along,  but 
they  were  there  for  business  and  would 
not  be  hurried.  They  refused  to  pass 
the  platform  “as  is.” 

While  this  discussion  was  going  on, 
dry  minds  had  been  at  work  and  Richard 
Irwin,  ’32,  forgetting,  or  in  spite  of  the 
fact,  that  he  was  representing  Maryland, 
came  forward  with  a new  amendment 
calling  for  a stricter  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  After  both  sides 
had  been  heard  upon  this  proposition,  a 
roll  call  showed  the  drys  to  have  per- 
ceptibly increased  their  strength,  for  it 
was  adopted  by  658  to  408. 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  opposition  to 
adopt  the  platform  omitting  this  amend- 
ment and  by  the  prohibition  adherents 
to  approve  the  whole  platform  as 
amended,  but  the  delegates  would  accept 
neither.  There  were  other  planks  they 
wanted  to  discuss. 

At  this  juncture  President  Wilkins 
came  forward  with  the  decision  that 
they  should  adjourn  in  ten  minutes,  and 
suggested  that  they  meet  the  following 
afternoon  to  continue  discussion  of  the 
platform. 

In  the  remaining  few  minutes  the 
drys,  led  by  Wheeler,  strengthened  their 
position  by  securing  final  approval  of 
that  part  of  the  platform  and  amend- 
ments which  had  already  been  discussed. 
Oberlin  students  by  an  approximated 
three  to  two  vote  had  upheld  the  traditi- 
onal Oberlin  stand  on  the  prohibition 
question. 

Other  Planks  Discussed 

At  the  special  session  Saturday  after- 
noon to  consider  the  balance  of  the  plat- 
form the  first  motion  made  was  “that 
the  last  motion  of  the  last  night’s  busi- 
ness be  re-opened  for  discussion,”  but 


this  was  defeated  by  an  even  larger  vote 
than  the  one  that  had  sustained  the  drys 
the  night  before. 

Cancellation  of  war  debts,  if  the  na- 
tions to  whom  reparations  are  due  would 
cancel  reparations,  was  approved. 

The  repeal  of  the  Comstock  Anti-Birth 
Control  Act  was  overwhelmingly  favored 
as  a plank. 

The  budget  must  be  balanced,  was  a 
unanimous  desire,  but  it  took  considerable 
talking  before  it  was  decided  not  to  use 
the  sales  tax. 

Abandonment  of  extra-territoriality 
rights  was  not  approved,  but  the  freedom 
of  the  Philippines  was  favored. 

It  was  decided  that  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  should  have  voting 
power. 

Federal  regulation  of  public  utilities 
and  power  plants  and  Federal  operation 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals  and  Columbia 
River  projects  were  favored. 

Unemployment  insurance,  farm  relief, 
and  tariff  revision  downward  were  other 
adopted  planks. 

With  all  else  out  of  the  way,  the  wets 
came  forward  with  a final  amendment 
saying,  “We  do,  however,  believe  that 
if  during  the  next  four  years  national 
sentiment  should  show  itself — as  for  in- 
stance by. state  or  national  referendum — 
to  be  predominantly  wet,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  national  government  to  carry  out 
legislation  in  line  with  that  sentiment.” 
This  in  no  wise  affected  the  dry  plank 
previously  added  to  the  platform,  and 
was  readily  approved  by  a majority  of 
the  delegates. 

Nominations  for  President 

The  final  session  Saturday  evening  was 
presided  over  by  Gordon  Hayes,  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  Ohio  State  University 
and  a recent  candidate  for  Congressman- 
at-large  from  Ohio.  President  and  Vice- 
President  were  nominated  at  this  session. 

On  the  first  roll  call  Alabama  yielded 
to  New  York  and  John  Bodimer,  ’32, 
Varsity  debater,  presented  the  name  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Arizona  yielded 
to  Massachusetts  and  Vincent  Cameron, 
’33,  nominated  Alfred  E.  Smith.  At  this 
point  the  band  struck  up  with  “The  Side- 
walks of  New  York,”  and  several  state 
delegations  paraded  the  aisles  of  the  big 
tent. 

Eva  May  Parker,  ’33,  for  California 
nominated  in  glowing  language  John  N. 
Garner  of  Texas.  Governor  Ritchie’s 
name  was  brought  forward  by  Harper 
Poulson,  ’33,  of  Wyoming.  Illinois  sug- 
gested through  Alfred  Puhan,  ’35,  their 
favorite  son,  Melvin  A.  Traylor.  To 
Theodore  Ropp,  ’34,  of  Louisiana  fell  the 
honor  of  nominating  Oberlin’s  honorary 
alumnus,  Newton  D.  Baker.  This  pro- 
voked more  band  playing  and  a march 
around  the  arena. 

Another  young  lady  appeared  before 
the  microphone  and  praised  another 
governor.  In  this  case  it  was  “Wild  Bill” 
Murray  of  Oklahoma  and  the  young  lady 
was  Dorothy  Newbury,  ’34,  of  Kansas. 


At  this  point  John  Haines,  ’32,  of  Ken- 
tucky, worked  in  a nomination  of  Pop- 
Eye,  the  Sailor. 

Owen  D.  Young  was  proposed  by 
Russell  Nye,  ’34,  from  Wisconsin,  and 
this  ended  the  serious  nominations. 

The  Virgin  Islands,  though,  whose  two 
male  delegates  seemed  to  be  kaleidoscopi- 
cally  changing  during  the  Convention, 
presented  from  out  of  the  ether  the  name 
of  their  specialist,  Chic  Sale.  It  was  an 
impassioned  speech  that  brought  him  to 
the  audience’s  attention,  and  on  one  bal- 
lot he  secured  the  total  of  34  votes  for 
the  high  office. 

Seconding  speeches  were  made  for  all 
candidates,  and  voting  began.  Roosevelt 
took  the  lead  and  held  it  steadily  for  four 
ballots.  Twice  part  of  his  followers  de- 
serted him,  but  for  the  most  part  he 
carried  from  a quarter  to  a third  of 
the  votes. 

Trading  brought  Young  high  man  on 
the  fifth  ballot  and  Murray  on  the  sixth. 
Then  Murray  dropped  entirely  from 
sight. 

Garner  on  the  seventh  ballot  not  only 
reached  his  peak,  but  secured  the  larg- 
est vote  any  candidate  had  received, 
namely,  504.  His  leaders,  however, 
had  not  secured  enough,  as  746  was  need- 
ed to  elect.  He  steadily  declined  from 
this  point. 

Roosevelt  jumped  to  the  lead  again  on 
the  eighth,  but  Garner  was  close  and 
others  were  in  the  running. 

On  the  ninth  Baker  took  nearly  half 
the  ballots  cast,  while  Ritchie  made  his 
last  stand  with  only  six.  At  no  time  had 
he  had  over  84  votes. 

The  trading  brought  Young  back  into 
the  reckoning  with  439  ballots  on  the 
tenth,  and  he  swept  to  victory  on  the 
eleventh  with  826. 

Smith  was  an  “also  ran’”  after  the 
third  ballot  and  closed  out  on  the  seventh. 

Roosevelt  and  Traylor  followers  held 
quite  consistently  throughout,  but  the 
Young  advocates  out-manoeuvered  them. 

Senator  Carter  Glass  of  Virginia  won 
on  the  fourth  ballot  for  Vice-President. 
His  opponents  were  Senator  Jim  Reed 
of  Missouri,  Governor  Dern  of  Utah, 
James  T.  Robinson  of  Arkansas,  and 
Ruth  Bryan  Owen  of  Florida. 

A feature  of  the  Convention  was  the 
issuing  of  three  numbers  of  the  Evening 
Democrat,  the  official  newspaper.  The 
paper  was  well  handled  by  an  exper- 
ienced staff  of  students. 

In  response  to  the  notification  of  his 
selection  as  the  presidential  candidate, 
Owen  D.  Young  telegraphed:  “Thank 

you  and  the  students  of  Oberlin  for  the 
high  honor  which  you  have  done  me.  I 
am  sorry  that  my  announcement  in  this 
afternoon’s  papers  was  not  issued  before 
your  convention.”  Mr.  Young  referred 
to  his  statement  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  he  accept  a nomination  for 
the  presidency. 
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New  Rules  for  Women 


Radical  changes  in  the  rules  for  women 
were  adopted  in  May  and  became  effec- 
tive on  May  13.  The  new  rules  were 
recommended  by  a joint  faculty-student 
committee  made  up  of  nine  representa- 
tives of  each.  They  were  passed  upon 
by  the  Women’s  Senate  and  then  wTent 
to  the  Faculty  for  final  action.  The  new 
rules  with  comments  as  they  appeared  in 
the  Review  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  restrictions  on  Sunday  travel 
to  he  removed. 

Formerly,  the  privilege  of  Sunday  tra- 
vel was  extended  only  to  seniors. 

2.  The  quiet  hours  on  Sunday  to  be 
left  to  the  determination  of  each  house. 

The  old  rules  specified  Sunday  quiet 
hours  from  2 to  4 p.  m. 

3.  The  hours  for  “ lights  out ” to  be 
extended  to  10:30  p.  m. 

This  change  adds  a half  hour  to  the 
time  specified  by  the  old  rules. 

4.  Sophomores  not  to  be  limited  in 
the  number  of  “ light  cuts” 

Unlimited  “light  cuts”  were  formerly 
enjoyed  only  by  upper  classmen. 

5.  On  the  night  before  and  the  night 
of  a holiday,  the  house  to  close  at  11:00 
p.  m.,  each  house  to  determine  whether 
there  shall  be  quiet  hours  on  those  even- 
ings. * 

This  regulation  about  the  closing  hours 
of  the  house  on  a holiday  settles  a point 
which  has  long  been  discussed. 

6.  A mid-week  9:40  p.  m.  permission 
for  freshmen  and  sophomore  women. 

This  takes  the  place  of  the  week  night 
movie  privilege  and  also  permits  Sun- 
day night  movie  privilege. 

7.  First  year  women  to  secure  out-of- 
town  permission  the  second  semester  from 
their  matrons  instead  of  from  the  Deans. 

Formerly,  permission  could  be  secured 
only  through  the  Deans. 

8.  Seniors  to  have  the  following 
“Senior  Privilege:  Groups  of  six  or  more 
unchaperoned  may  attejid  the  theatre  and 
return  on  the  late  bus.  Names  should  be 
left  with  their  respective  Deans.” 

This  permission  for  mixed  groups  to 
attend  the  theatre  unchaperoned  is  en- 
tirely new. 

9.  The  following  legislation  to  be 
added  concerning  motoring: 

a.  With  permission  from  home, 
women  may  ride  with  relatives  or  family 
friends.  These  permissions,  which  may 
be  blanket  permissions , are  sent  directly 
to  the  Dean’s  offices  where  the  women 
secure  cards  to  be  left  with  their  matron. 

Under  the  old  rules,  women  were 
obliged  to  list  the  persons  with  whom 
they  wished  to  ride,  in  their  permissions. 

b.  Chaperones  are  required  for 
motoring  with  men  except  in  those  cases 
of  transportation  for  which  special  re- 
quests have  been  made  by  the  parents  of 
the  young  women.  The  letters  should  be 
sent  directly  to  the  Deans. 

This  regulation  remains  the  same  as 
formerly. 


c.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil, Senior  women  as  a class  may  ' be 
given  the  privilege  of  motoring  un- 
chaperoned until  the  closing  hour. 

This  privilege  is  entirely  new. 

10.  Women  do  not  go  to  men’s  houses 
except  for  definite  social  functiojis  which 
have  been  arranged  for  with  the  Deans. 

This  was  formerly  understood  but  has 
just  been  incorporated  as  a rule. 


Faculty  Notes 


Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  spoke  at 
the  Ohio  State  University  chapel  May  i 
on  the  subject,  “A  Program  for  a New 
World.” 

Emeritus  Professor  Edward  Dickinson 
and  Professor  Karl  Gehrkens  were  two 
of  a committee  of  about  ioo  well  known 
musicians  who  acted  as  judges  in  the 
National  Broadcasting  Composition  Con- 
test, Sunday  night,  May  i.  The  prizes 
amounted  to  $10,000  and  approximately 
500  compositions  were  submitted.  From 
this  large  number,  a committee  of  con- 
ductors consisting  of  Damrosch,  Sokoloff, 
Stock,  Serafin,  and  Stokowski  chose  the 
best  five.  These  five  compositions  were 
then  broadcast,  and  the  large  committee 
listening  to  them  over  their  own  radios 
chose  the  winners. 

Professor  Gehrkens  will  be  a guest  pro- 
fessor of  music  education  at  Columbia 
University  next  summer. 

Professor  W.  D.  Cairns  is  the  author 
of  an  article  in  School  and  Society  for 
April  2 on  “Mathematics  A Tool  Sub- 
ject— And  Much  More.” 

A number  of  Oberlin  people  represent- 
ing the  departments  of  botany,  physics, 
and  geology  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Academy  of  Science  at  Delaware, 
O.,  April  29-30.  Professor  L.  W.  Tay- 
lor presided  at  the  meetings  of  the  phy- 
sics section,  and  papers  were  read  by 
Professors  C.  E.  Howe,  G.  D.  Hubbard, 
and  R.  B.  Frost.  Professor  R.  A.  Bud- 
ington  was  elected  the  vice-president  of 
the  Academy,  Professor  L.  D.  Hartson 
vice-president  of  the  psychology  section, 
and  Professor  Hubbard  vice-president  of 
the  geography  section.  Professor  F.  O. 
Grover  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
publications  committee  and  a member  of 
the  library  committee.  Dr.  Isabel  S. 
Smith,  curator  of  the  herbarium,  was 
elected  a fellow  of  the  Academy. 

Professor  Louis  E.  Lord  will  have 
charge  this  year  of  the  summer  session  of 
the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
in  Athens,  Greece. 

Professor  Russell  P.  Jameson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  West  and  South  As- 
sociation of  the  National  Federation  of 
Modern  Language  Teachers,  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  that  association  in 
Chicago  May  6 and  7. 


Associate  Professor  Ben  W.  Lewis  of 
the  Department  of  Economics  read  a 
paper  at  a conference  on  the  regulation 
of  public  utilities  which  was  held  in 
New  York  City  April  8-9.  Mr.  Lewis, 
who  is  at  present  making  a study  of  the' 
Ohio  Public  Utilities  Commission  for  the 
Ohio  Judicial  Council,  presented  a dis- 
cussion of  “Limits  to  Effective  State  Con- 
trol” at  the  meeting  of  the  conference 
given  over  to  Federal  regulation.  Mr. 

Lewis  also  attended  a Social  Science  Con- 
ference of  Middle  Western  Colleges  and 

Universities  in  Chicago  March  24-25, 

where  he  gave  a paper  on  “The  Major 
in  Economics.” 

At  the  spring  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Church  History,  held  at  the 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Chi- 
cago, Professor  Buckler  read  a paper  on 
“Hincmar’s  De  Divortio  Lotharii  and 

its  place  in  the  Conflict  between  Canon 
Law  and  Teutonic  Custom.”  At  the  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  Society  Professor 
Buckler  was  appointed  a member  of  the 
Program  Committee  and  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Research.  The  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Society  of  Church 
History  expressed  a strong  desire  to  hold 
their  next  meeting  in  Oberlin.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  and  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in 
Oberlin. 

Dean  Donald  M.  Love  attended  a 
convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Collegiate  Registrars  in  Chicago  late 
in  April,  where  he  read  a paper  on  “The 
Ranking  System”  and  had  charge  of  the 
“Question  Box.” 


Honors  Day 


Some  waited  expectantly,  others  acted 
bored;  some  were  sure  their  names  were 
to  be  read,  others  listened  hopefully.  It 
was  Honors  Day  at  Chapel,  one  of  the 
times  when  not  many  stay  away  delib- 
erately. 

The  Sophomore  list  in  the  College  was 
read  first  and  contained  31  names,  the 
Conservatory  Sophomore  list  had  9 names, 
the  Junior  Class  of  the  College  contri- 
buted 22  names,  and  the  Conservatory 
Senior  Class  16.  Five  undergraduates 
were  awarded  special  honors. 

Graduate  scholarships,  fellowships,  and 
assistantships  were  announced.  The  list 
contained  63  names,  but  is  considered  in- 
complete. These  appointments  were  to 
Oberlin  and  many  other  institutions  in 
this  country  and  abroad. 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Freshman 
lists  were  announced  at  a previous 
Chapel. 

The  speaker  for  the  day  was  Dr.  Nor- 
man Wilde  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota who  spoke  on  “The  Modern  Tem- 
per.” 

In  the  evening  the  annual  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  dinner  was  held,  at  which  time 
Dr.  Frances  J.  Hosford,  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of  Latin,  welcomed  the  initiates. 
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Book  Review 


The  Collece  and  Society  by  President 
Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins.  175  PP-  $t-75 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  American  four-year  college  is 
not  successful  in  supplying  the  education- 
al needs  of  a very  large  majority  of  the 
students  who  attend  it.  There  are  two 
types  of  students  who  are  enrolling  in 
our  colleges,  those  who  seek  preparation 
for  a profession,  and  those  who  have 
little  or  no  professional  interest.  More 
and  more  of  the  latter  type  are  entering 
college,  and  for  these  the  existing  four- 
year  college  is  not  well  adapted.  The 
problem  is,  what  should  be  done  for 
these  students  that  they  may  obtain  the 
greatest  benefit  from  their  college  exper- 
ience ? 

President  Wilkins  gives  a practical 
answer  to  this  very  important  question. 
He  points  out  that  what  these  students 
are  most  in  need  of  is  a training  that 
will  equip  them  to  live  intelligently  as 
members  of  society.  There  are,  he  says, 
five  fields  of  social  living — home  life, 
the  field  of  earning,  citizenship,  leisure, 
and  the  field  of  philosophy  and  religion. 
Training  for  successful  life  in  these  five 
fields  involves  instruction  in  health,  in 
what  may  be  called  tne  general  mental 
tools  such  as  English  and  logic,  and  the 
development  of  social-mindedness. 

The  existing  four-year  college  not  be- 
ing adapted  to  provide  such  training, 
President  Wilkins  believes  that  a “Gen- 
eral College”  should  be  established  for 
the  purpose,  with  a three-year  course  of 
instruction.  The  establishment  of  such 
colleges  would  relieve  the  four-year  col- 
leges of  all  but  the  students  who  are 
preparing  for  professional  life,  and  there- 
fore they  could  become  more  exacting 
than  now  in  their  admission  require- 
ments and  more  definitely  pre-profes- 
sional in  the  upper  two  years  of  their 
curriculum. 

President  Wilkin’s  carefully  thought- 
out  plan  is  an  important  contribution  to 
present-day  educational  discussion  and  it 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
are  concerned  with  bettering  our  educa- 
tional system. — The  Century  Co. 


Suggested  Reading 

Discords  Mingled,  by  Carl  Engel.  A.  A. 

Knopf. 

This  is  one  of  those  rare  collections  of 
essays  that  are  equally  interesting  to 
amateur  and  professional.  The  author  is 
the  head  of  the  music  division  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  editor  of  the  Musi- 
cal Quarterly,  and  incidentally  president 
of  G.  Schrimer.  He  is  one  of  our  best 
musicologists.  These  essays  include  much 
material  that  this  “grave-digging  Librar- 
ian” has  uncovered  in  out  of  the  way 
sources.  Yet  there  is  no  smell  of  the 
lamp,  the  narrative  speeding  along  at  a 
merry  pace  and  sprinkled  with  rich 
humor.  A few  titles  almost  at  random 
from  the  fifteen  essays:  “Why  do  we 

dance?,”  “Home  Sweet  Home,”  with  the 
memory  of  Catalani  and  Miss  Stephens, 
“the  incomparable  Kitty,”  made  fresh ; 
“De  Gustibus.”  Or  perhaps  you  would 
be  more  interested  in  “Music,  Melodious 
or  Odious,”  or  a family  picture  of  “The 
Mozart  Couple.”  A stimulating  book ! 

James  Husst  Hall. 

Economic  Geography  of  Europe,  by  W. 

O.  Blanchard  and  Steven  S.  Visher. 

McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

1931.  507  pp.  $4.00. 

A very  good  book  both  for  the  geogra- 
pher and  the  economist  has  just  been  is- 
sued. The  treatment  is  broad  from  the 
economic  point  of  view,  less  so  from  the 
historic,  prehistoric,  and  political  angles. 
The  authors  devote  one-third  of  the  book 
to  general  continental  problems,  as  climate 
relief,  soils,  minerals,  power,  transporta- 
tion, with  distributions  of  population,  in- 
dustries, and  commerce;  and  two-thirds 
to  studies  of  the  individual  countries  and 
their  inter-relations.  While  many  coun- 
tries are  generously  treated  and  none  are 
omitted,  one  wishes  some  of  the  new  or 
less  known  ones  could  have  a little  more 
attention. 

It  comes  so  near  being  the  best  we  can 
find  in  English  that  the  book  is  being 
used  this  semester  as  a text  in  the  geogra- 
phy of  Europe  courses  offered  in  Oberlin. 

George  D.  Hubbard. 

CO  MMENCEMENT 
JUNE  17-21 


Man’s  Own  Show  — Civilization,  by 
George  A.  Dorsey.  Harpers.  This 
was  originally  a $5.00  book,  but  has, 
I believe,  recently  been  cut  to  $2.50. 

The  author  of  IVhy  !Ve  Behave  Like 
Human  Beings,  which  created  such  a 
sensation  a few  years  ago,  has  given  us 
a monumental  treatise  on  civilization  in 
this  last  book.  The  work  is  last  in  the 
posthumous  sense,  as  Mr.  Dorsey  died  on 
the  day  it  was  finished  early  last  year. 

It  is  on  the  whole  a very  readable 
book  of  nearly  a thousand  pages,  but  no 
one  should  try  to  rush  through  it.  There 
is  too  much  meat  in  it  for  hurried  read- 
ing. The  first  part  of  the  book  repeats 
his  earlier  work,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is 
new  material  written  in  a gripping  style, 
highly  informing  and  tremendously  pro- 
voking and  stimulating.  It  would  do 
Oberlin  men  and  women  lots  of  good  to 
read  and  ponder  it. 

Newell  L.  Sims. 

Alumni  Baseball 
and  Golf 

This  year  the  alumni  will  have  a real 
chance  at  victory  in  their  annual  contest 
with  the  Varsity  baseball  team.  The  stu- 
dents are  weak  in  pitching  and  batting, 
and  unless  they  show  a big  improvement 
by  the  end  of  the  season  it  should  be 
“easy  pickin’  ” for  the  old  timers.  All 
former  varsity  players  who  can  get  back 
for  Saturday  afternoon,  June  18,  are 
asked  to  notify  Professor  C.  W.  Savage. 

The  golf  tournament  will  be  held  in 
the  forenoon  of  the  same  day,  when  for 
the  fourth  season  graduates  and  former 
students  will  contend  with  the  undergrad- 
uates. The  President’s  cup,  presented  by 
President  Wilkins,  will  be  awarded  to  the 
low  medalist,  and  becomes  the  permanent 
possession  of  the  man  who  can  win  it 
twice.  Other  trophies  include  the  J.  W. 
Meriam  cups — one  large  permanent  cup 
on  which  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the 
low  medalist  among  the  visiting  alumni 
who  have  been  out  twenty-five  years  or 
more,  and  a small  individual  cup  award- 
ed to  this  individual.  Other  prizes  of 
golf  balls  are  given.  It  would  help  in 
planning  the  tournament  if  those  intend- 
ing to  participate  would  notify  in  ad- 
vance Professor  J.  II.  Nichols. 


Prom  Open  to  Alumni 


The  Senior  Class  announces  that  its 
Promenade  on  Commencement  evening, 
June  21,  will  be  open  to  alumni.  It  will 
be  held  at  the  Allen  Art  Museum  from 
ten  o’clock  until  two.  Music  is  to  be  fur- 
nished by  Manny  Landers,  popular 
Cleveland  orchestra. 

Bids  are  $4.50  and  may  be  secured  by 
writing  Jane  R.  Randle,  Grey  Gables, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Dascomb 

Headquarters 
for  Class 
of  1912 
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At  last  Reserve  has  broken  a jinx  that 
has  been  with  her  for  a quarter  of  a 
century.  She  has  actually  beaten  Oberlin 
in  a dual  track  meet.  She  has  tried  long 
and  hard  for  a victory,  but  never  could 
quite  make  the  grade  until  this  year. 

In  the  contest  which  brought  her  the 
glory  of  conquest  she  fought  doggedly, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  final  race  that 
victory  crowned  her  efforts. 

No  track  meet  for  many  years  was  any 
closer  throughout  than  this.  In  possibly 
but  two  events  was  there  any  marked 
superiority  of  the  contestants  of  one 
team  over  that  of  the  other.  Oberlin 
took  the  pole  vault  and  the  discus  throw 
by  good  margins.  Every  other  event 
seemed  to  be  a nip  and  tuck  affair, 
though  for  most  of  the  time  Oberlin  was 
a few  points  in  the  lead.  Creed  Ward 
for  Reserve  captured  firsts  in  the  ioo 
and  220  yard  dashes  and  ran  in  the  re- 
lay, being  high  point  man.  His  colleague 
John  Keely  won  a fast  mile  in  the  last 
three  yards  and  took  a second  place  in 
the  two  mile  in  similar  fashion. 

Besides  Spangler  in  the  pole  vault  and 
McClain  in  the  discus,  the  only  firsts 
for  the  Yeomen  came  through  the  Gaige 
brothers,  Bill  in  the  high  hurdles  and 
Chuck  in  the  low  hurdles.  Brickley 
with  a second  in  the  high  jump  and  a 
tie  for  third  in  the  pole  vault  showed 
promise  of  better  things  to  come.  It  took 
the  relay  to  decide  the  meet  which  ended 
with  the  score  67  1-2  to  63  2-3. 

Oberlin  started  its  season  with  an  invi- 
tation meet  in  Oberlin,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  give  each  team  entered  the 
experience  to  be  gained  in  competition 
and  to  give  the  coaches  some  idea  of 
what  their  men  could  do. 

Heidelburg,  Kenyon,  and  Toledo  were 
represented  by  full  teams  and  offered 
whatever  competition  there  was.  No 
point  score  was  kept,  but  Oberlin,  with 
nine  firsts,  five  seconds,  three  thirds, 
three  fourths,  and  three  fifths,  easily  had 
the  lead. 


In  comparing  the  times  in  this  meet 
with  those  in  the  Case-Baldwin-Wallace- 
Hiram  meet  and  the  Reserve-Carnegie 
meet,  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that 
Oberlin  had  a good  season  ahead. 

Oberlin  entered  into  track  competition 
with  Allegheny  College  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  two  colleges.  The 
meet  was  held  at  Meadville  and  result- 
ed in  a victory  for  Oberlin,  75-51. 

All  but  five  firsts  were  taken  by  the 
Yeomen.  Rain  had  made  the  track  and 
field  so  soggy  that  no  records  were  ap- 
proximated, though  Dave  Smith  shortened 
his  personal  record  in  the  mile  by  five 
seconds.  Hall  was  a double  winner,  lead- 
ing in  the  mile  and  the  two  mile. 

Oberlin  journeyed  to  Wooster  for  their 
Color  Day,  and  while  not  competing  with 
the  Queen  for  laurels  or  with  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Hoover  for  attention,  they  did  well 
enough  to  take  the  meet  75  1-2  to  55  1-2 
and  to  break  an  Oberlin  record.  Bill 
Gaige,  who  the  week  before  had  failed 
to  make  his  usual  number  of  points, 
showed  fine  form  in  the  broad  jump  and 
set  the  new  record  of  22  ft.  5 3-4  in. 

Pryor  of  Wooster  also  broke  a record, 
the  javelin  throw,  with  a mark  of  175 
ft.  (1  in. 

McClain  garnered  both  the  shotput  and 
discus,  Bill  Gaige  the  high  hurdles,  as 
well  as  the  broad  jump,  Hall  the  100 
yard  and  the  220  yard  dashes,  Chuck 
Gaige  the  low  hurdles,  Captain  Cook  the 
mile,  Spangler  the  pole  vault,  and  Ashe 
the  two  mile. 

Baseball — Mostly  Defeats 

The  Yeomen  out-hit  the  veteran  Ash- 
lan  team  in  the  first  game  of  the  season, 
but  finally  lost  12-10  through  a series  of 
fielding  misplays  at  crucial  moments.  Cy 
Giddings  pitched  a smart  game  and 
should  have  won.  Shollcnberger  turned 
in  a home  run. 

A second  defeat  for  Oberlin  was  met- 
ed out  by  Hillsdale  to  the  tune  of  6-3, 
not  so  bad  as  last  year,  but  bad  enough. 
Captain  Jerry  Griffith  was  strong  man 

on  defense. 


Oberlin  tried  to  make  up  in  the  Akron 
game  for  its  two  previous  defeats.  Three 
runs  in  the  third  inning,  one  in  the 
fourth,  eight  in  the  sixth,  and  six  in  the 
seventh  was  the  way  the  Yeomen  did  it. 
Pat  Thomas’  triple  and  Carl  Shollen- 
berger’s  home  run  were  pretty  offensive 
plays.  Lightner,  Ruth,  and  Murray 
shone  on  the  defense.  Score,  18-3. 

The  Wooster  game  was  an  easy  vic- 
tory for  the  Scots.  Three  Oberlin  pitch- 
ers were  on  the  mound,  but  none  seemed 
equal  to  putting  the  ball  where  it  couldn’t 
be  hit.  Meanwhile  the  Wooster  aggrega- 
tion was  playing  neat  ball.  Score,  13-2. 

The  Yeomen  batters  were  helpless  be- 
fore Pitcher  Gingrich  of  Ashland.  Not 
a hit  could  they  make.  Ruth  distinguished 
himself  by  making  five  errors  at  critical 
times.  Score,  6-0. 

In  a closing  rally  Toledo  outplayed  the 
local  boys  and  took  a hotly  contested 
game  by  a 5-3  score.  Murray  lost  an 
inning  in  the  box.  The  rest  of  the  game 
was  divided  between  Englehardt  and 
Giddings. 

Golfing  Gains  in  Interest 

The  golfers  used  the  Faculty  for  their 
pre-season  practice  and  walked  away 
with  the  honors.  McCIoskey  turned  in 
the  low  score  of  74.  Professor  Christian- 
sen chalked  up  an  81,  followed  by  Wil- 
kins and  Bohrer  for  the  students  with  82 
and  84.  One  student  and  three  Faculty 
went  over  the  100  mark. 

In  the  opening  meet  with  Mt.  Union 
the  score  stood  15-1  in  favor  of  the  Yeo- 
men. The  home  team  was  represented 
by  College  Champion  McCIoskey,  Bohrer, 
Wilkins,  and  Marquardt. 

Against  the  Ashland  quartet  Oberlin 
was  not  so  strong,  losing  by  15-3.  Long 
drives  and  accurate  putts  on  just  the 
right  holes  gave  the  visitors  the  meet. 

At  Gambier  the  Kenyon  drivers  and 
putters  were  not  so  superior,  but  just 
enough  so  to  nose  out  a 10-8  victory. 

Four  Straicht  Victories  for  Netmen 

A team  from  Lima  on  which  George 
Matter,  ex’31,  was  playing,  furnished 
Oberlin  her  practice  opposition  in  tennis. 
The  Yeomen  showed  much  promise  by 
taking  14  out  of  18  sets  against  good 
players. 

In  their  opening  match  with  Hillsdale, 
Captain  Mark  and  his  colleagues  trimmed 
the  Michigan  invaders  5-1.  This  was 
followed  by  a 6-1  victory  over  Kenyon 
and  a similar  one  over  Wooster. 

Besides  Mark,  the  Oberlin  netmen  are 
Ward,  Olds,  Pett,  J.  Naef,  Shuman, 
Klock,  and  Grummitt. 

On  a three-day  invasion  of  Michigan 
the  Crimson  and  Gold  took  its  fourth 
straight  by  6-1  over  Hillsdale.  1 hen 
the^  took  the  reverse  end  in  a similar 
score  in  games  with  Western  State  at 
Kalamazoo  and  Michigan  State  at  Lans- 
ing. 
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Cornerstone  Laid 


The  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Andrew  Hale  Noah  dormitory  on  the 
new  Men’s  Campus  took  place  May  ro 
with  impressive  ceremonies.  The  opening 
statement  was  made  by  President  Wil- 
kins. Dean  Edward  F.  Bosworth  read  a 
list  of  the  contents  of  the  memorial  box 
placed  in  the  stone.  Robert  Noah  of 
Akron,  son  of  the  late  Andrew  Noah,  the 
donor  of  the  building,  pronounced  the 
stone  well  and  truly  laid. 

The  box  contained  a photograph  of 
Andrew  Hale  Noah;  copies  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  for  January  1928  and 
July  1931,  which  included  articles  re- 
garding Mr.  Noah’s  life  and  gift;  the 
report  of  the  commitee  on  living  condi- 
tions for  men,  drawn  up  in  1928 ; a 
photograph  of  the  plastic  models  of  the 
buildings  in  the  proposed  men’s  campus; 
photographs  of  the  breaking  of  the 
ground  for  Noah  Hall  on  February  16; 
photographs  of  the  building  under  con- 
struction; The  Review  for  Feb.  19,  1932, 
with  articles  about  the  letting  of  the  con- 
tract and  the  breaking  of  the  ground ; 
the  current  copy  of  the  Oberiin  News- 
Tribune;  a section  from  the  general  cata- 
logue of  Oberiin  College  published  in 
1908 — “Oberiin  Buildings — Historical” ; 
the  bulletin  of  Oberiin  College  for  Janu- 
ary,  1932;  a set  of  George  Washington 
centennial  stamps;  and  a photograph  of 
President  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins. 


Physical  Educators 
Meet 

An  Oberiin  luncheon  was  held  in  the 
Hotel  Benjamin  Franklin,  Philadelphia, 
Friday,  April  22nd,  in  connection  with 
the  National  Conference  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association. 

Those  attending  the  meeting  include: 

Gertrude  E.  Moulton,  ’03,  Oberiin  Col- 
lege; Louise  Martin,  ’to,  Central  Mo. 
State  T.  C.,  Warrensburg,  Mo.;  Avis  E. 
Edgerton,  ’15,  State  Teachers  College, 
Lock  Haven,  Pa.;  Myra  I.  Wade,  ’17, 
West  Chester,  Pa.;  Marion  W.  Mair,  ’19, 
State  Normal  College,  Oneonta,  New 
York;  Virginia  Walton,  ’19,  Johnson 
Hall,  Columbia  Univ.,  N.  Y.  C. ; Helen 
C.  Paulison,  ’20,  A.  P.  E.  A.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.;  Garnet  J.  Knights,  ’23,  61  W. 
9th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.;  Harold  S.  Wood,  ’23, 
Ohio  State  University;  Earnest  F.  Sles- 
singer,  ’24,  S.  T.  C.,  Kutztown,  Pa.; 
Dorothy  J.  Cook,  ’25,  50  Parcot  Ave., 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. ; Katharine  von 
Wenck,  Oberiin  College;  Ruth  E.  Jen- 
kins, ’26,  14  Washington  PI.,  E.  New 
York  City;  Alice  A.  Coutts,  *27,  50 

Morningside  Drive,  New  York  City; 
Elizabeth  W.  Yeend,  ’28,  School  of  Edu- 
cation, New  York  University;  C.  W. 
Savage,  ’93,  Oberiin. 


Chicago  Women 
Report 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Oberiin  Women’s  Club  of  Chicago,  was 
held  Saturday,  May  14,  in  a private 
dining-room  of  Mandel  Brothers’  store. 
Two  of  our  delegates  made  their  reports 
during  the  luncheon  to  enable  them  to 
leave  early.  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dee,  rep- 
resenting the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions, stated  that  the  question  of  closing 
the  bureau  under  present  conditions  had 
been  raised,  but  that  the  decision  had 
been  made  to  carry  on  with  a decreased 
force.  One  of  the  most  valuable  oi 
their  services  is  advisory,  and  by  keep- 
ing girls  from  accepting  positions  with 
unreliable  employers  some  tragedies  have 
been  averted. 

Mrs.  Dee  has  served  as  president  ol 
the  bureau  for  a number  of  years  and 
the  director  of  that  organization  has 
written  our  club  that  the  bureau  could 
hardly  continue  its  work  without  Mrs. 
Dee  and  our  other  delegate,  Mrs.  O.  B. 
Carlisle,  who  is  treasurer.  A vote  of 
appreciation  was  given  these  delegates. 

There  is  always  a particular  thrill  in 
hearing  from  our  delegate  to  the  Chil- 
dren’s Scholarship  League,  Miss  Ruth 
Bartlett.  Particularly  has  this  been  true 
since  the  first  girl  we  helped  has  gradu- 
ated and  has  become  the  main  support  of 
her  family.  Miss  Bartlett  recommended 
that — if  our  funds  allow — we  give  simi- 
lar help  to  another  under-privileged  girl, 
also  a student  at  Harrison  Technical 
High  School. 

Mrs.  Laura  S.  Price,  chairman  of  the 
rummage  sale  committee,  reported  slight- 
ly more  than  $100.00  realized  from  the 
April  sale.  This  is  particularly  encourag- 
ing because  the  humble  business  of 
“rummaging”  has  been  affected  by  pre- 
sent conditions. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert K.  Clark,  showed  receipts  of  more 
than  $260.00  from  all  sources — member- 
ship dues,  benefit  bridge  party  in  Janu- 
ary, girls’  glee  club  concert  in  April,  and 
rummage  sales.  It  was  accordingly  vo- 
ted to  complete  the  sum  of  $175.00  to  the 
Children’s  Scholarship  League  and  $50.00 
to  the  Needy  Students’  Tuition  Fund 
in  Oberiin  College. 


The  following  officers  were  elected: 

Honorary  president,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Keep  Clark,  ’69,  1217  Forest  Ave., 

Evanston,  111;  President,  Miss  Mercy  B. 
Hooker,  ’13,  719  Erie  St.,  Oak  Park,  III.; 
1st  vice-president,  Mrs.  Adena  Miller 
Rich,  ’11,  824  Halsted  St;  2nd  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Esther  Balch  Hauser,  ’25, 
593  Glen  Ellyn  Place,  Glen  Ellyn,  111.; 
Treasurer,  Miss  Ruth  Hayward,  ’27, 
541  N.  Elmwood  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  III.; 
Ass’t  treasurer,  Miss  Martha  Rugh,  ’30, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  University  of  Chicago; 
Recording  secretary,  Miss  Frances  Hub- 
bard, ’30,  232  N.  Scoville  Ave.,  Oak 
Park  111.;  Corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
Laura  S.  Price,  ’93,  Southmoor  Hotel ; 
Delegates  to  the  Bureau:  Mrs.  Flora  B. 
Dee,  ’93,  1 1 19  Michigan  Ave.,  Evanston, 
111.;  Mrs.  Kathryn  Mauer  Carlisle,  ’13, 
1219  Greenleaf  Ave.;  Delegate  to  the 
Children’s  Scholarship  League:  Miss 

Ruth  M.  Bartlett,  ex’15,  5850  Crandon 
Ave.;  Councillor  to  the  Oberiin  Alumni 
Association:  Mrs.  Alice  Charles  Reid, 
’02,  934  Park  Ave.,  River  Forest,  111. 

Changes  in  Plans  for 
Commencement 

The  Commencement  plans  in  consider- 
able detail  are  given  elsewhere  in  this 
magazine.  Attention  is  called  to  changes 
in  the  program  as  compared  with  those 
of  recent  years. 

There  will  be  no  illumination  of  the 
Campus,  nor  will  there  be  an  alumni 
parade.  The  Alumni  Dinner  is  brought 
forward  from  Tuesday  noon  to  Monday 
night,  and  the  Glee  Club  Concert  from 
Tuesday  night  to  Monday  night. 

This  re-arrangement  of  events  concen- 
trates things  of  interest  largely  on  the 
three  days  of  Saturday,  Sunday,  and 
Monday,  with  the  addition  of  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. 


Ocean  fares  are  low  this  summer,  liv- 
ing and  travel  in  Europe  is  very  reason- 
able, and  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany has  tours  that  will  meet  most  any- 
one’s desires.  Their  educational  tours 
approved  by  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni 
Extension  Service  offer  special  attraction 
to  college  graduates. 
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Petrarch  Studies 


President  Wilkins  continues  his  Pet- 
rarch studies  in  an  article  published  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Mediaeval  jour- 
nal Speculum.  The  paper  is  devoted  to 
an  examination  of  Petrarch’s  first  collec- 
tion of  Italian  poems.  This  group  of 
twenty-five  poems — twenty-three  com- 
posed by  Petrarch  himself  and  the  re- 
maining two  by  friends  of  his — is  here 
studied  in  detail  for  the  first  time  as  a 
separate  unit.  The  article  is  supple- 
mented and  its  interest  is  enhanced  by 
the  inclusion  of  a number  of  plates 
which  present  certain  of  the  poems  in 
the  form  in  which  they  are  preserved  in 
the  important  Vatican  manuscript  No. 
3196,  at  Rome. 


Saved  From  the  Dole 


Considering  the  fact  it  was  largely 
through  initiative  and  energy  of  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Brown,  ’01,  Professor  of 
Practical  Theology  and  Human  Rela- 
tions, that  Congress  made  possible  the 
free  distribution  of  Farm  Board  wheat, 
the  following  dispatch  by  the  Associated 
Press  from  Chicago  May  10  is  of  interest 
to  Oberlin  alumni. 

“Free  distribution  of  Farm  Board 
wheat  by  the  Red  Crosss  has  cut  down 
appreciably  the  recent  agitation  for  a 
government  dole,  said  William  M.  Bax- 
ter, Jr.,  a Red  Cross  executive. 

“The  effect  has  been  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  mining  area  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  Oklahoma  where  the 
drought  last  year  resulted  in  riotous  raids 
on  food  stores.  Baxter  added  that  the 
distribution  of  the  40,000,000  bushels  al- 
lotted by  Congress  for  relief  was  now 
more  than  half  complete. 

“Red  Cross  chapters  throughout  the 
Country,  Baxter  said,  had  requisitioned 
i,533,5r2  barrels  of  flour  on  affidavits 
that  1,926,937  families  were  being  cared 
for  by  charitable  agencies.  One  barrel 
per  family  of  four  for  three  months  was 
the  estimated  need.  In  addition,  210,000 
tons  of  live  stock  feed  have  been  appor- 
tioned to  the  drought  area  of  the  North- 
west.” 


Death  of  Dr.  Wilkinson 


Dr.  Robert  Shaw  Wilkinson,  for  21 
years  president  of  the  State  College  for 
Negroes  at  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina, 
and  who  was  connected  with  that  college 
since  its  organization  in  1896,  succumb- 
ed March  13,  a victim  of  pneumonia. 

Following  his  graduation  from  Oberlin 
in  1891,  Dr.  Wilkinson  went  to  Columbia 
University  where  he  received  the  Doc- 
tor’s degree  and  for  four  years  served 
as  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Sim- 
mons College,  Louisville,  Ky.  Upon  the 
establishment  of  the  State  College  at 
Orangeburg  he  went  there  to  teach 
physics  and  mathematics,  retaining  that 
position  until  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  college  in  1911. 

He  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  or- 
ganized agricultural  and  vocational  work 
among  Negroes  of  the  state  and  was  a 
nationally  recognized  educator.  Dr. 
Wilkinson  was  the  executive  of  the 
Presidents  and  Deans  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Negro  Colleges,  former  president  of 
the  Negro  Land  Grant  College  Associa- 
tion of  the  South,  chairman  of  the  Palm- 
etto State  Teachers  Association  executive 
committee,  and  member  and  officer  of  a 
number  of  other  educational  and  civic 
organizations. 

Dr.  Wilkinson  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters,  one 
of  whom,  Lulu,  graduated  from  Oberlin 
in  1930. 


Geology  Field  Trip 


Students  in  the  Field  Geology  Course 
will  go  to  Virginia  for  several  weeks  this 
summer.  They  will  make  permanent 
camp  near  New  River  and  will  study  the 
geological  formation  thereabouts,  collect- 
ing specimens  and  making  topographical 
and  geological  maps.  In  addition  to  pre- 
sent -Oberlin  students  there  are  enroll- 
ments from  George  Washington  and  De 
Pauw  Universities  at  this  time.  The  trip 
is  in  charge  of  Professor  George  D.  Hub- 
bard, assisted  by  Assistant  Professor 
Fred  Foreman. 


Oberlin  Bibliography 


Since  the  appearance  of  my  biblio- 
graphy of  Oberlin,  Mr.  Edward  S. 
Steele,  ’72,  has  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  I made  no  reference  to 
the  manifesto  put  forth  by  the  Lane  Semi- 
nary Rebels.  Since  they  formed  the  nuc- 
leus of  the  first  class  to  graduate  from 
the  Theological  Seminary,  it  should  have 
been  included.  I find  that  the  library 
has  two  copies  of  the  28  page  pamphlet 
which  was  printed  in  Cincinnati  in  1834 
and  was  entitled  “A  Statement  of  the 
Reasons  Which  Induced  the  Students  of 
Lane  Seminary  to  Dissolve  their  Con- 
nection with  that  Institution.”  Further- 
more, I found  in  the  Ohio  Church  His- 
tory Society  Papers,  vol.  4,  1893,  a six- 
teen page  article  by  the  Rev.  Sidney  D. 
Strong,  ’81,  entitled  “The  Exodus  of 
Students  from  Lane  Seminary  to  Ober- 
lin in  1834.”  He  was,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  pastor  of  the  Walnut  Hills  Con- 
gregational church  in  Cincinnati,  which 
was  but  a stone’s  throw  from  Lane  Semi- 
nary; and  had  access  to  the  minutes  of 
the  trustee  meetings  held  at  the  time. 

Etta  M.  Wright 

Hastings  Hart  Dies 


Dr.  Hastings  Hornell  Hart  of  the 
Class  of  1875  died  at  his  home  in  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  May  9.  Dr.  Hart  was  one 
of  the  nation’s  leading  penologists,  prison 
reformers,  and  authorities  on  juvenile  de- 
linquency. He  was  a trustee  of  Oberlin 
College  from  1892  to  1898. 

After  graduating  from  Oberlin  Dr. 
Hart  was  for  a few  years  with  the  United 
States  Indian  Service  and  then  in  the 
Congregational  ministry,  having  gradu- 
ated from  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  1880.  In  1883  he  became  secretary  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Correction 
and  Charities,  making  a notable  record 
by  his  innovations  in  work  for  the  in- 
sane, sick,  and  delinquent. 

Called  to  Illinois  he  was  secretary  of 
the  committee  drawing  up  the  law  for 
one  of  the  first'  juvenile  courts  in  the 
country. 

In  1909  Dr.  Hart  became  director  of 
the  Child-Help  Department  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  in  which  position 
he  continued  until  1924,  when  he  became 
the  Foundation’s  consultant  in  delin- 
quency and  penology. 

He  has  held  many  offices  in  national 
reform  organizations,  written  books  and 
articles,  and  spoken  constantly.  In  1892 
he  received  the  A.  M.  degree  from  Ober- 
lin and  in  1898  an  LL.D.  Wilberforce 
University  also  gave  him  a Doctor’s  de- 
gree. The  Roosevelt  Memorial  Asocia- 
tion  in  1929  awarded  him  a Roosevelt 
medal  for  distinguished  service. 

Dr.  Hart  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a 
sister,  and  seven  children,  of  whom  two 
attended  Oberlin,  Lawrence,  ’05-06,  and 
Hornell,  ’10. 
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Alvin  C.  Brightman  Reappoints  Van  Fossan  Western  New  York 


Alvin  C.  Brightman  of  the  Class  of 
1900  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  8.  He  had  not 
been  ill  and  was  walking  in  his  yard 
when  he  had  a heart  attack  from  which 
he  died  before  a physician  could  be 
called. 

Professor  Brightman  had  been  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Western  Reserve  Law 
School  since  his  graduation  from  that  in- 
stitution in  1909.  Fie  was  an  authority 
on  contracts  and  had  written  much  for 
legal  journals  on  the  subject.  He  was 
co-author  of  Clark  on  Contracts  and  an 
associate  editor  of  the  Ohio  Code  pub- 
lished in  1921. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  who  was 
Esther  Waite  of  Oberlin,  two  daughters, 
Katherine  and  Margaret,  a son,  Alvin, 
and  two  sisters,  Miss  Anna  Brightman, 
*99,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Mrs.  Howard  L. 
Rawdon,  ’04,  of  Oberlin. 


Entertains  Club 


On  Friday  evening,  April  29,  Maud 
Slaght,  ’io,  entertained  the  Dayton  alumni 
at  her  home. 

Elections  for  the  coming  year  were  held 
with  the  following  results:  Gilbert  H. 

Robinson,  ’23,  president,  Frances  L.  Ken- 
nedy, ’29,  vice-president,  May  Recher, 
’16,  treasurer  and  recording  secretary, 
and  Mrs.  Virginia  Pierce  Macpherson, 
’25,  corresponding  secretary.  Marion 
Whallon,  who  hopes  to  belong  to  the 
Class  of  *36,  was  a guest  for  the  even- 
ing. 

After  the  business  meeting  Miss  Ken- 
nedy took  charge  of  games  and  the  hos- 
tess served  delicious  refreshments.  The 
evening  left  everyone  hoping  for  another 
gathering  in  the  near  future. 


Recognition  Dinner 


Grove  Patterson,  ’05,  just  returned 
from  the  Disarmament  Council  at  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland,  was  given  a “Recog- 
nition Dinner”  by  the  Oberlin  alumni  of 
Toledo  May  6.  Mr.  Patterson  spoke  and 
Marian  E.  Wood,  c’25,  rendered  several 
beautiful  piano  solos.  This  was  followed 
by  general  singing  of  Oberlin  songs. 
More  than  50  were  present.  The  oldest 
guests  were  Judge  and  Mrs.  Jason  A.  Bar- 
ber (Ida  May  Hull),  both  of  the  Class 
of  1879,  and  the  youngest  was  Miss  Na- 
omi Lange,  ’31. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  were 
elected:  Helen  E.  Swanson,  ’21,  presi- 

dent, Harriet  L.  Kimble,  ’14,  Mrs.  Esther 
G.  Hungerford,  c’19-20,  and  Arthur  R. 
Croley,  c’26,  vice  presidents,  and  Anna 
Lou  Wells,  ’28,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


President  Hoover  has  shown  his  con- 
fidence in  an  Oberlin  alumnus  by  the  re- 
appointment of  Ernest  II.  Van  Fossan  as 
a member  of  the  United  States  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals  for  a term  of  twelve 
years.  The  appointment  was  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  May  10. 

Of  the  360  opinions  given  by  Judge 
Van  Fossan  during  the  past  six  years 
only  eight  have  been  reversed  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal. 
In  one  of  these  eight  the  Circuit  Court 
was  subsequently  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  Judge  van 
Fossan’s  decision  sustained. 

Judge  Van  Fossan  in  his  undergradu- 
ate days  at  Oberlin  was  an  intercollegi- 
ate debater,  assistant  manager  of  /the 
Review,  and  an  officer  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
His  degree  was  given  with  the  Class  of 
1909. 


The  Play  Is  The  Thing 


On  Monday  evening,  May  2,  73  Ober- 
linites  of  Cleveland  and  vicinity  gathered 
for  an  informal  dinner  at  the  College 
Club,  1958  East  93rd  Street,  for  the  clos- 
ing meeting  of  1931-1932  season. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Humphreys,  ’16,  Director  of 
Personnel  Service  in  Oberlin,  spoke  brief- 
ly concerning  the  urgent  need  of  student 
aid  funds,  and  Mr.  John  G.  Olmstead, 
our  Alumni  Secretary,  brought  greetings 
from  President-Emeritus  Henry  C.  King. 

The  Association  also  enjoyed  a delight- 
ful one-act  play  by  Professor  J.  Stanton 
McLjaughlin,  ’21,  entitled  “The  Judg- 
ment of  Paris.”  The  playlet  was  well 
enacted  by  a group  of  students  from  the 
Oberlin  Dramatic  Association. 

The  following  are  the  officers  elected 
for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs. 

Anna  W.  Finlayson,  ’12,  first  vice-presi- 
dent to  be  appointed  by  the  president, 
second  vice-president,  Mrs.  Mary  Rymers 
Prindle,  ’25,  third  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Helen  Williams  LePontois,  ’21,  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Elizabeth  W.  Meriam, 
’3i- 

M.  S. 
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Western  New  York  State  alumni  of 
Oberlin  held  their  annual  dinner  meeting 
at  the  Park  Lane,  Buffalo,  on  May  6. 
College  songs  were  indulged  in  during 
and  after  the  dinner.  The  social  program 
following  was  in  charge  of  Ruth  E. 
Houston,  ’15. 

New  officers  were  elected : president, 

Ralph  M.  Andrews,  ’25,  vice  president, 
Ethlyn  M.  Unholz,  ’14,  secretary,  R. 
Winona  Jack,  ’31,  and  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Edward  S.  Jones,  ’13. 

Brand  Proposes  Parole 
System 

Judge  James  T.  Brand  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Oregon  has  recently  made  a pro- 
posal for  a national  system  of  parole 
that  has  aroused  widespread  interest.  The 
plan  is  based  on  the  close  co-operation  of 
the  United  States  courts  and  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  its  Auxiliary. 

The  parole  system  would  be  applied  to 
worthy  young  first  offenders.  It  would 
make  possible  the  paroling  of  the  violator 
to  a member  of  the  Legion  or  its  Auxili- 
ary and  would  permit  his  freedom  of 
movement  bv  enlisting  the  aid  of  Posts  in 
all  parts  of  the  nation  in  keeping  track  of 
its  wards.  Boys  would  come  under  the 
protection  of  the  Legipn  and  girls  that 
of  the  Auxiliary.  Such  a system  of  big 
brother  and  big  sister  oversight  would 
engage  the  Legions  in  a worthy  work 
and  would  materially  aid  the  courts 
which  now  are  so  often  hesitant  in  parol- 
ing prisoners  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
keeping  track  of  them. 

Judge  Brand,  the  sponsor  of  this  sys- 
tem, was  a member  of  the  Class  of  1910 
at  Oberlin  and  was  a star  debater  during 
his  college  days.  Under  the  coaching  of 
Professor  William  G.  Caskey  he  learned 
some  of  the  basic  principles  that  have 
contributed  to  his  success  as  a lawyer, 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  judge.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  a candidate  on  the 
non-partisan  ticket  for  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Oregon. 

COMMENCEMENT 
JUNE  17-21 
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DREXEL  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

A one-year  course  for  college 
graduates;  confers  the  de- 
gree of  B.S.  in  L.S. 

SUMMER  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

A six-weeks’  course  for  school 
librarians  and  teachers 

July  5th  to  August  13th 

The  Drexel  Institute 

Philadelphia 


The  Best  in  Drugs 
PHONE  US 
WE  DELIVER 


Whitman’s  Sampler 

Tostwitch  Eats 

OHLY’S 

“on  the  corner” 


C.  E.  HAGEDORN 

Cbmbnt  Contractor 
1511  Builders  Exchange  Bldg. 
Floors — Sidewalks — Driveways 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


DAN  EARLE 

Oberlln  ’01  Michigan  '05 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

General  Civil  Practice 
Henry  Bldg.  Seattle,  Wash. 


FREIGHT  ELEVATORS 

Chas.  E.  Lewis 
1737  East  18th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Phone:  Prospect  1795 


COMMENCEMENT 
JUNE  17-21 


News  of  Alumni 


’64-67 — Mrs.  George  W.  Stedman 

(Etta  Stone)  died  at  her  home  in  Oberlin 
on  April  28  at  the  age  of  84  years. 

’71— The  death  of  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Clark 
(Mary  Severance)  occurred  in  July  1931 
at  Lajolla,  Calif. 

’72 — Mrs.  Sarah  Paddock  Wolcott 

passed  away  at  her  home  in  Richmond, 
Jamaica,  West  Indies,  on  April  13.  Mrs. 
Wolcott  had  long  suffered  from  rheuma- 
tism and  December  18  met  with  an  acci- 
dent, falling  and  fracturing  a leg.  She 
leaves  her  husband,  Henry  B.  Wolcott, 
’70,  and  two  daughters. 

’80,  ’75-76— -Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  E. 
Boise  (Grace  Pomroy)  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary  March  21  at 
their  home  in  Roseburg,  Ore.  Over  200 
guests  attended  the  reception  in  their 
honor. 

c’81-84 — Mrs.  Carrie  Long  Callan,  for 
30  years  organist  at.  the  Home  for  In- 
curables in  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  died  April 
27  at  her  home,  2287  Loring  Place,  the 
Bronx,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  69. 

’82 — Your  classmates  are  expecting  you 
back  for  your  class  reunion  June  17-21. 
Don’t  fail  them. 

’87 — Your  classmates  are  expecting  you 
back  for  your  class  reunion  June  17-21. 
Don’t  fail  them. 

’90 — Fred  R.  Mason  passed  away  April 
2 in  Berkeley,  Calif.  Mr.  Mason  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow,  a son,  and  a daugh- 
ter. 

’90-91,  ’89-91 — Alfred,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Woodward  (Mabel 
Coleman),  has  been  elected  president  of 
next  year’s  Sophomore  Class  at  Oberlin. 
Alfred  is  holder  of  the  Glen  Gray  Me- 
morial Scholarship. 

P90-91 — The  Rev.  James  W.  Heyward, 
rector  for  nine  years  of  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer  in  Lorain,  O.,  died  in  St. 
Luke’s  hospital,  Cleveland,  February  it. 
Mr.  Heyward,  after  18  years  in  the  Con- 
gregational ministry,  united  with  the 
Episcopal  Church,  where  he  ministered 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Besides  his  widow, 
Mary  Ingraham  Heyward,  ’88,  he  is  sur- 
vived by  a daughter,  Gladys  H.  Silva, 
’09-1  r,  of  Cleveland  Heights. 

’90-91 — Edgar  C.  Raine,  one  of  the  best 
versed  men  in  the  country  concerning 
Alaska,  was  a recent  speaker  in  Oberlin. 
With  150  colored  views  Mr.  Raine  des- 
cribed “Alaska,  the  Frontier  Wonderland 
of  the  World.” 

c’91 — Mrs.  George  B.  Siddall  (Nettie 
Danielson)  is  spending  the  season  at  the 
Huntington  Hotel,  Pasadena,  Calif.  Re- 
cently she  entertained  a few  old  Oberlin 
friends  at  luncheon,  among  whom  were 
Mrs.  Nan  Gray  Everett,  c’01-02,  of  Red- 
lands, Calif.,  Mrs.  Helen  Hoskins  John- 
son, c’86-92,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mrs.  Nettie 
Gabriel  Wolcott,  c’90-92,  of  Buffalo,  and 
Mrs.  Mabel  Cobb  Alexander,  c’87-91,  of 
Los  Angeles. 

’92 — Your  classmates  are  expecting  you 
back  for  your  class  reunion  June  17-21. 
Don't  fail  them. 

’93 — The  death  of  Frederick  William 
Griffiths  occurred  Feb.  27,  i n Seattle, 
Wash.,  after  several  weeks’  illness.  He 
was  born  Jan.  14,  1876,  in  LLansaint- 
ffraid,  Wales;  received  his  B.A.,  from 


Oberlin  in  1893  and  his  B.D.  in  1896. 
Dec.  31,  1896  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Lena  Jones  of  Ardmore,  Indian  Territory. 
He  leaves  two  children,  Harold  Freder- 
ick, who  is  in  business  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  Lois  Wilfred,  who  is  teaching  in 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 
For  26  years  Mr.  Griffiths  was  engaged 
in  educational  work,  but  since  1919  had 
been  in  private  business  in*  Seattle. 

’93' — Dr.  Henry  C.  Cowles  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  a recent  meeting  of  that 
organization. 

’93 — E.  Dana  Durand  attended  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  University 
of  Richmond,  Richmond,  Va.,  which  oc- 
curred May  8-10.  Dr.  Durand  was  the 
official  representative  of  Oberlin  College. 

c’  96-98 — Governor  George  H.  Dern  of 
Utah  was  a nominee  for  Vice-President 
at  the  Democratic  Mock  Convention  held 
in  Oberlin  May  13-14.  Mrs.  Dern  was 
before  her  marriage  Lottie  Brown,  a for- 
mer student  in  the  Conservatory. 

’97 — Your  classmates  are  expecting  you 
back  for  your  class  reunion  June  17-21. 
Don’t  fail  them. 

’97 — Mrs.  Ian  C.  Hannah  (Edith 

Brand)  has  just  had  a portrait  of  her 
son  James  hung  in  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  Exhibition  in  Edinburgh. 

’98 — Mark  L.  Thomsen  of  Cleveland, 
Trustee  of  the  College,  is  seriously  ill 
with  arthritis  at  the  Desert  Sanitarium 
in  Tucson,  Arizona.  Mr.  Thomsen’s 

many  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
he  feels  he  is  being  benefitted  by  the 
treatment  he  is  receiving  at  the  Sani- 
tarium. He  is  not  able  to  write  letters 
himself,  but  he  is  very  glad  to  receive 
them  from  any  who  care  to  write.  He 
will  probably  be  at  the  Sanitarium  for 
some  time. 

’00 — J.  Ellis  Stannard  will  represent 
Oberlin  at  the  inauguration  of  William 
C.  Boylans  as  president  of  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege on  June  21. 

’00 — James  Monroe  Fitch  has  recently 
joined  the  legal  staff  of  Cravath,  de 
Gersdorff,  Swaine  and  Wood,  15  Broad 
St.,  New  York  City,  of  which  Paul  D. 
Cravath,  ’82,  is  a senior  member. 

’00 — Dr.  W.  Frederick  Bohn  repre- 
sented Oberlin  College  at  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Lafayette  College  at  Easton,  Pa.,  on  May 

17- 

’01 — Oberlin  was  represented  by 
Claude  H.  Birdseye  at  the  centennial  cele- 
bration on  May  26-30  of  Gettysburg 
College,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

’0,-05 — Harry  M.  Redington  died  at 
his  home  in  Elyria,  O.,  May  17.  Mr. 
Redington,  a lawyer  ‘by  profession,  was 
solicitor  for  the  City  of  Elyria  for  two 
terms,  the  latter  one  expiring  in  Decem- 
ber. In  the  May  primaries  he  was  de- 
feated as  candidate  for  prosecuting  at- 
torney. He  graduated  from  Western  Re- 
serve Law  School  in  1910.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  Mrs.  Redington  who  was  Mary 
L.  Peck,  ’97-06,  and  by  a son  and  a 
daughter. 

’02 — Your  classmates  are  expecting  you 
back  for  your  class  reunion  June  17-21. 
Don’t  fail  them. 
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’06— After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Rose 
Rudin  Roosa  last  December  her  hus- 
band, Howard  Roosa,  gave  her  library 
of  some  250  books  to  the  Town- 
send, Ohio,  high  school,  from  which  Mrs. 
Roosa  graduated  and  where  she  Jater 
taught.  At  the  same  time  he  established 
in  her  memory  an  annual  income  of  $100 
for  the  general  use  and  benefit  of  the 
students.  At  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  Mr.  Roosa  has  provided  a per- 
manent fund  of  $50  a year  to  be  award- 
ed to  an  outstanding  student  in  govern- 
ment and  citizenship.  Mrs.  Roosa’s  home 
at  the  time  of  her  death  was  at  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.  She  had  been  very 
active  in  state  politics  and  was  president 
of  the  New  Mexico  Women’s  Democratic 
Club. 

’07 — Your  classmates  are  expecting  you 
back  for  your  class  reunion  June  17-21. 
Don’t  fail  them. 

’08 — Mrs.  Dean  H.  Lightner  (Grace 
Herreid)  of  Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Women 
of  South  Dakota. 

’09— At  a recent  school  board  election 
at  Moline,  111.,  Mrs.  Lucy  Ainsworth 
Harper  was  re-elected  in  a heated  con- 
test, having  polled  the  second  largest  vote 
in  one  of  the  largest  votes  ever  polled  in 
that  city,  when  13,703  people  turned  out 
to  700  last  year. 

’09 — Judge  Ernest  H.  Van  Fossan  of- 
ficially represented  Oberlin  College  at 
the  inauguration  of  President  Gordon  at 
St.  Johns  College,  Annapolis,  Md.,  on 
April  30. 


c’o9-i2 — Dr.  Robert  Porter,  interim  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  St.  Louis,  has  been  called  to  be  the 
permanent  pastor.  His  previous  pastor- 
ate was  the  Country  Club  Congregational 
Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

’11 — Mrs.  El  wood  V.  Street  (Augusta 
Jewett)  is  national  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  social  hygiene  of  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters.  Mrs.  Street 
spoke  in  Oberlin  May  3 of  the  League’s 
obligations. 

’12 — Your  classmates  are  expecting  you 
back  for  your  class  reunion  June  17-21. 
Don’t  fail  them. 

’12-13 — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ewert  Wedel, 
wife  of  Theodore  O.  Wedel,  ’14,  died  on 
March  24.  After  leaving  Oberlin  Mrs. 
Wedel  attended  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Besides  her 
husband,  who  is  professor  of  English  at 
Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  she 
is  survived  by  two  children,  Carl,  13, 
and  Gertrude,  8. 

’13 — Attorney  William  J.  Caldwell 
was  recently  elected  president  of  the  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  Rotary  Club. 

’13 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Hayes 
(Margaret  Brand)  are  moving  from 
Sioux  City  to  Oklahoma  City  where  Dr. 
Hayes  is  to  be  head  of  the  English  de- 
partment at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
City. 

’13-17 — Sedley  H.  Phinney,  husband  of 
Ellen  Solomonson  Phinney,  died  of  pneu- 
monia May  9.  Mr.  Phinney  was  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  League 
of  Municipalities  with  his  home  at 
Princeton.  Besides  Mrs.  Phinney,  four 


sons  survive,  Eric,  Stephen,  Alan,  and 
Frank. 

’14 — Grover  G.  Clark,  editor  of  the 
Peking  Leader  and  director  of  the  Inter- 
national Famine  Relief  Committee  of 
China,  has  contributed  an  article  to  the 
May  Scribner’s  entitled  “China  Looks  to 
the  West.” 

’14 — Andrew  L.  Nilson  is  executive 
secretary  of  the  community  fund  of  War- 
ren, Ohio. 

ex’15 — Mrs.  Mildred  Leader  Moses  is 
a member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Parents’  Co-operative  Nursery  School  in 
Los  Angeles.  Through  this  organization 
of  parents  instruction  is  received  by  both 
parents  and  pre-school  children. 

’15 — Norvil  Beeman,  Charles  M.  Hall 
Research  Instructor  in  the  Chemistry  De- 
partment in  Oberlin,  completed  his  ex- 
aminations for  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  April  and  will 
receive  the  degree  at  the  June  convoca- 
tion of  the  university. 

’15,  ’15 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eells 
(Eleanor  Patrick),  directors  of  Associa- 
tion House,  2150  West  North  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, received  high  praise  in  the  April 
21  issue  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
The  Eells  are  located  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  of  93,000  made  up  of  26  na- 
tionalities, a considerable  portion  of 
which  is  without  work  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Eells  is  also  treasurer  of  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Settlements.  They  have 
two  children  of  their  own,  Cushing,  jo, 
and  Patricia,  7. 

’17 — Nina  Trega  of  Blandinsville,  111., 
passed  away  April  29  after  an  illness  of 
nearly  eight  years. 


The  Hixon-Peterson  Lumber  Co. 

THE  PICK  OF  THE  TREES 

MACK  IRON  & WIRE 

Everything  in  Building 

WORKS  CO. 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO 

Material 

John  D.  Mack,  Ex-’97 

COAL 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Architectural  and  Ornamental  Iron  fur- 
nished to  Oberlin  College  and  Alumni 
for  thirty  years. 

THE  LONG  PAINTING  CO. 

A.  Nabakowski  Co. 

DEPENDABLE  PAINTERS  and 

IV e sell  the  best  and  repair 

DECORATORS 

the  rest 

Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 

3136  CARNEGIE  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Tile  Roofing  a Specialty 

AMHERST,  OHIO 
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Oberlin  Professional 
and  Business  Directory 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 
DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 
OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours  — 9-12,  2-5 
Phone  107;  Residence  841 
Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Building 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 
DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 


DR.  R.  C.  BEATTY 
DENTIST 

5 W.  College  St.  Phone  604 


DR.  PAUL  C. 

C0LEGR0VE 

PHYSICIAN 

6 West  College  St. 

Telephone  285 

Bureau  of  College  Prepara- 
tion and  College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A., 

31  Carpenter  Court 
Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


JOHN  WESTERVELT 
INSURANCE  AND 
REAL  ESTATE 
27  West  College  St. 
Phone  No.  343 


The  time  to  buy  property 
is  now.  Lowest  prices  in 
years.  See  T.  J.  Rice  imme- 
diately for  REAL  BAR- 
GAINS. 

Phone  77 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


17  \our  classmates  are  expecting  you 
back  for  your  class  reunion  June  17-21. 
Don't  fail  them. 

’18— The  Henry  B.  Hudson  Scholarship 
of  $150  for  next  year  has  been  awarded 
to  Dean  K.  Ruth  of  the  present  Sopho- 
more Class  in  Oberlin.  Young  Ruth  was 
selected  by  the  Men’s  Senate  as  being  the 
boy  in  the  class  most  nearly  representing 
the  spirit  and  personality  of  “Red”  Hud- 
son in  whose  memory  the  scholarship  was 
given  by  his  classmates.  Ruth  was  treas- 
urer of  his  class  in  his  freshman  year 
and  a member  of  the  class  football,  bask- 
etball and  baseball  teams.  This  year  he 
has  played  varsity  football  and  baseball. 

’19 — Edith  Lucie  Weart  is  conducting 
an  abstracting  service  for  the  Tubize 
Chatillon  Corporation,  a firm  manufac- 
turing rayon  yarn,  by  publishing  each 
week  a review  of  the  important  articles 
appearing  in  current  technical  journals. 
As  a free  lance  she  continues  to  do  med- 
ical editorial  and  advertising  writing. 
Miss  Weart  is  living  at  37-32  80th  St., 
Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
Pomeroy  6-0635. 

ex'22 — Elsa  Gault  is  living  at  the  Al- 
lerton  House,  701  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago. 

’22 — Catherine  Stebbins  has  returned  to 
701  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Care  of  Allerton 
Club,  Chicago,  111.,  from  Carpentersville, 

III. 

’22 — Your  classmates  are  expecting  you 
back  for  your  class  reunion  June  17-21. 
Don’t  fail  them. 

’22 — Ethel  M.  LeRoy,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  LyRoy 
(Rhoda  Clarke),  t’oi,  ’98,  of  144  Han- 
cock St.,  Auburndale,  Mass.,  died  at 
Darjeeling,  India,  on  May  6 with  pneu- 
monia. She  had  been  serving  as  a teach- 
er in  the  Girls’  High  School  at 
Ahmednagar  since  last  August,  and  was 
on  vacation  at  Darjeeling  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  She  leaves  besides  her  par- 
ents two  sisters,  Mrs.  Allyn  J.  Waterman 
(Anna,  ’25)  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Funk- 
houser  (Mary,  ’27),  and  a brother,  Gay- 
lord C.  Leroy,  ’30. 

’23 — The  marriage  of  Kenneth  R.  Tel- 
fer  and  Miss  Jane  C.  Alston  took  place 
May  14  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  where  they 
will  make  their  home. 

’23 — Francis  S.  Hutchins,  head  of 
“Yale-in-China”  at  Changsha,  Honan, 
China,  spoke  on  “China”  at  a gathering 
in  Shipherd  Hall  in  Oberlin  May  15. 

’23 — Margaret  Dann  of  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  is  the  recipient  of  one  of  the  Sterl- 
ing fellowships  in  physiological  chemis- 
try at  Yale  next  year. 

’24 — John  E.  Gurney,  bass-baritone 
who  has  won  attention  as  a leading  sing- 
er with  the  American  Opera  Company 
and  in  recitals,  has  this  season  fulfilled 
a number  of  engagements  for  the  Na- 
tional Music  League  with  such  success 
that  a more  extensive  schedule  is  being 
planned  for  him  next  year  under  its 
auspices.  Mr.  Gurney  was  recently  en- 
gaged by  the  Pryor  Concert  Service  of 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  to  give  a series  of 
at  least  ten  concerts  throughout  the  Mid- 
dle West  this  summer. 

’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  S.  Brown 
(Mary  B.  Cushman)  and  daughter 
Nancy,  who  returned  to  Shanghai,  China, 


w iaiTary’  may  be  addressed  care  of 
L.  b.  Consulate,  Treasury  Department. 
Mr.  Brown  is  now  United  States  Trea- 
sury representative  and  is  attached  tc 
the  American  Legation. 

’25— Dr.  Oscar  E.  Hubbard  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  psychiatry  in  the 
\ale  Institute  of  Human  Relations. 

’25— Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Wallace  Sand- 
berg (Alberta  Peterson)  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  a son,  David  Rowley,  on  Easter 
in  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

’25— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Era  N.  Hauser 
(Esther  Balch)  have  moved  to  593  Glen 
Ellyn  Place,  Glen  Ellyn,  111. 

25  Dorothy  M.  Bell  has  received  the 
Aelioian  Fellowship  from  the  Oberlin 
Literary  society,  for  study  in  classics  next 
year  at  Columbia  University,  where  she 
has  been  appointed  graduate  assistant  in 
Latin  in  the  Teachers  College. 

’2 6,  ’2 6 — Dr.  Everett  W.  Thatcher,  as- 
sistant professor  of  physics  at  Union  Col- 
lege, presented  a paper  on  thermionics 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Physical  Society  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  April.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thatcher  (Ten- 
nie  Marie  Klotz)  are  now  living  at  1035 
Dean  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

’26 — Howard  P.  Vincent  and  Mary 
Wilson  Smith,  graduate  of  Mount  Holy- 
oke College  with  the  class  of  1926,  were 
married  September  24,  1931.  They  are 
both  teaching  in  the  Park  School,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  living  at  2011  E.  115th 
St. 

’26 — James  H.  McMillen  has  again  re- 
ceived the  research  fellowship  in  physics 
at  Washington  University. 

’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Adams 
(Frances  Esterly)  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco April  28  from  a three  month  South 
Sea  and  Oriental  cruise.  Their  address 
is  now  the  Senate  Apts.,  Ninth  and  Tyler 
Sts.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orrin  C.  Jones 
(Jennie  Hyvari),  15350  Dexter  Blvd., 
Detroit,  Mich.,  announce  the  birth  of 
Elizabeth  Ann  on  May  16. 

’27 — Your  classmates  are  expecting  you 
back  for  your  class  reunion  June  17-21. 
Don’t  fail  them. 

’27 — Dr.  John  B.  McKelvey  has  left 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Paulsboro,  N.  J., 
and  is  employed  as  research  chemist  with 
the  Columbia  Chemical  Division  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  at  Barberton, 
Ohio.  Address:  City  Club,  Barberton,  O. 

’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Knowlton, 
Jr.,  announce  the  birth  of  a son,  Henry 
Kaye,  on  April  11. 

’27 — Robert  E.  Leahy  has  resigned  his 
position  with  the  Midland  Trust  Co.  of 
Cleveland  and  established  an  office  for 
real  estate  management  and  rental  col- 
lections. 

’27 — Alice  C.  Ferguson  has  received  a 
re-appointment  as  research  assistant  in 
classics  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  M.  Johnson 
(Anna  Oelschlager)  have  moved  from 
Chicago  to  1428  Potomac  Drive,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

’27 — Mrs.  Soon  Ju  Chey  (Youngsoon 
K.  Choo),  whose  husband  is  on  the  staff 
of  Chosen  Christian  College,  Seoul, 
Korea,  writes  that  she  is  busy  as  house- 
wife and  as  mother  to  Marie  Ilidong,  a 


SENIOR  PROM 
JUNE  21 

ALLEN  ART  BUILDING 

Manny  Landers’  Order  Now 

Orchestra  Jane  R.  Randle 

Grey  Gables 

$4.50  a couple  Oberlin,  Ohio 

TO  THE  ALUMNI . . . 

We  will  be  pleased  to  fill  mail  orders 
for  any  book  published 

HAYLOR’S 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

BOOKS  STATIONERY  GIFTS 

A Book  For 
Every  Oberlin  Alumnus 

T tventy  Chapel  Talks 

DELIVERED  AT  OBERLIN  BY 

George 
Walter  Fiske 

Here,  in  permanent  form,  are  twenty  of  the  chapel 
talks  that  so  clearly  express  Dr.  Fiske’s  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  interests  and  ideals  of  college 
men  and  women— a book  his  friends  and  former 
students  will  cherish.  “Written  with  rare  charm 
and  understanding.” — The  Intercollegian.  $1.25 

In  a 
College  Chapel 

By  Qeorge  Waller  Fiske 


Opportunities  for  College 
Graduates 

Suppose  that  just,  after  you  graduate  from 
College  a good  business  position — a position 
offering  a splendid  opportunity  for  promotion 
and  salary — were  offered  you;  could  you  fill 
it,  or  would  they  he  obliged  to  pass  you  by 
for  someone  with  more  technical  training? 

In  these  times,  more  than  ever,  the  best  trained 
people  are  being  selected  for  the  better  posi- 
tions. Put  yourself  in  line  for  the  better  op- 
portunities and  make  certain  of  position,  pro- 
motion, income,  influence,  etc.,  by  taking  a 
high-grade  business  training. 

This  school  can  give  you  this  preparation. 
Remain  in  Oberlin  another  year  and  your  op- 
portunities for  success  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 


The  Oberlin  School  of  Commerce 

Oberlin,  Ohio 


Nicholl  Stone  Company 

Kipton  Sandstone 
Kipton,  Ohio 


HARPER  AND  BROTHERS  Publisher,  NEW  YORK 
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WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  Business  in  Oberlin  for 
Thirty  Years 

WHEN  IN  TOWN,  BAT  AT 

CAMPUS  RESTAURANT 
South  Main  at  College  Street 

BEHR’S  BOOT  SHOP 
15  North  Main  St. 
Oberlin,  Ohio 

PICTURES  OF  ALUMNI 

J.  E.  COLLINS 
O BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHER 

CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 
FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
Will  Gladly  Send  Selection 
on  Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 

OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 

13  S.  Main  Phone  205 

LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
21  South  Main  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 

VARSITY  LUNCH 
The  popular  eating  place  for 
students  and  alumni. 

35  West  College  Street 

ROBINSON 
THE  DRY  CLEANER 

Phone  95  11  S.  Main  Street 

Quality  Counts  Most  After  All 

GIBSON’S 

Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 

year  old  last  January,  who  is  already 
learning  both  Korean  and  English.  Mrs. 
Chey  writes:  “Oberlinites  are  welcome  at 
Korea,  the  land  of  rolling  hills,  moun- 
tains, and  ancient  Buddhist  temples  . . 
The  predominating  color  in  Korea  is 
white,  for  the  majority  of  people  wear 
regardless  of  weather  or  professions, 
rich  and  poor  alike  wear  white.  West- 
ern manners  of  dressing  and  means  of 
living  are  appearing,  but  the  strong 
foundations  of  Korean  culture  and  man- 
nerisms will  stay  for  many  years  to 
come.” 

’28— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Bradford  Bay- 
liss  are  living  at  3910  Ingomar  St.  N. 
w,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Bayliss  is 
director  of  religious  education  at  the 
Chevy  Chase  Presbyterian  Church,  where 
Mrs.  Bayliss  (Ruth  Millard,  O.  K.  T.  S. 
’26)  has  assumed  charge  of  the  church 
school  nursery. 

’28 — Wallace  S.  Baldinger  will  study 
this  summer  at  the  University  of  Paris 
under  a fellowship  in  fine  arts  awarded 
to  him  recently  by  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education. 

ex’28 — The  marriage  of  Miss  Cath- 
erine A.  Clarke,  Ursinus  College  ’32, 
to  George  F.  Rowell,  Jr.,  took  place 
April  23.  Mr.  Rowell  is  now  salesman 
for  the  Clarke  Can  Co.,  which  manufac- 
tures cans  for  the  oil  and  drug  trade. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowell  will  live  at  818 
Anderson  Ave.,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa.,  a sub- 
urb of  Philadelphia. 

’28 — Charles  G.  Wilder  will  study  this 
summer  with  a fellowship  in  archaelogy 
at  the  Anthropological  Laboratory,  Santa 
Fe,  N.  Mex. 

’28 — Robert  K.  Reischauer  has  just  re- 
ceived the  Harvard-Yenching  fellowship 
in  history  for  travel  and  study  in  Japan 
next  year. 

’28 — George  B.  Hatch  will  study  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  next  year 
with  a fellowship  in  chemistry. 

’28 — Stanley  G.  Elder  has  received  a 
graduate  assistantship  in  geology  at 
Northwestern  University  for  the  year 
1932-33. 

’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Fuller, 
Jr.,  (Barbara  Shattuck),  announce  the 
birth  of  a son,  Warren  Davis,  on  March 
30j  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

’28 — Albert  A.  Roden  is  the  recipient 
of  a Carnegie  International  Fellowship 
in  law  for  study  in  America  or  Europe. 

’28 — Luella  M.  Eisenmann  will  enjoy 
a foreign  fellowship  next  year  at  the 
University  of  Grenoble,  France.  This 
was  postponed  from  1931-32. 

’28,  ’29 — The  engagement  of  Elizabeth 
Heskett  to  Lyle  Hudson  was  announced 
Easter  morning  in  Oberlin.  Miss  Heskett 
is  completing  her  third  year  of  teaching 
Latin  in  the  high  school  at  Grosse  Pointe, 
Mich.,  and  Mr.  Hudson  is  specializing 
in  the  preparation  of  rate  case  data  and 
doing  special  accounting  with  the  Mich- 
igan Bell  Telephone  Company,  Detroit. 
The  wedding  is  expected  to  take  place 
this  summer. 

’29 — Walter  S.  Phillips,  who  has  this 
year  been  doing  graduate  work  in  Ober- 
lin, has  received  the  Service  scholarship 
in  botany  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  1932-33. 

’29 — William  P.  Gilbert  will  receive 
again  next  year  the  Heckscher  research 


fellowship  in  physics  at  Cornell  Univer- 

’29-WiIliam  B.  Tucker  is  to  be  camp 
physician  this  season  at  Camp  NissokoneP 
Oscoda,  Mich.,  the  summer  camp  of  the 
Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

’29— Walter  H.  Delaplane  has  been  re- 
appointed the  recipient  of  a fellowship 
in  economics  at  Duke  University. 

30— Walter  P.  Rogers,  who  for  the 
past  two  years  has  been  a graduate  as- 
sistant in  the  history  department  of  Ober- 
lin, has  received  a fellowship  in  Ameri- 
can history  at  Cornell  University 
’30  Everett  D.  Hawkins  will  again 
receive  a fellowship  in  economics  at 
Princeton  University  next  year. 

’30— Howard  D.  Koontz  has  been 
awarded  one  of  the  university  scholar- 
ships in  economics  at  Yale  for  next  year. 

3®  Hollis  W.  Barber  was  recently 

named  the  recipient  of  a German-Ameri- 
can  Student  Exchange  Fellowship. 

’30—Robert  W.  Cairns  has  received 
the  Firestone  Fellowship  in  chemistry  for 
Ohio  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  This 
is  a re-appointment. 

’30 — Elton  S.  Cook  has  been  made 
graduate  assistant  in  chemistry  next  year 
at  Yale. 

’30 — \ our  classmates  are  expecting  you 
back  for  your  class  reunion  June  17-21. 
Don’t  fail  them. 

’3° — Hilton  A.  Smith  will  be  a gradu- 
ate assistant  in  chemistry  in  1932-33  at 
Harvard  University. 

’30,  ’31 — The  engagements  have  re- 
cently been  announced  of  Evelyn  E. 
Dann  to  Alfred  LI.  Coons,  Wesleyan  ’30 
and  Hartford  Seminary  ’33 ; and  of 
Mary  Belle  Dann  to  Lee  S.  Bohlmann, 
Yale  ’31. 

’31 — Your  classmates  are  expeoting  you 
back  for  your  class  reunion  June  17-21. 
Don’t  fail  them. 

’3t — J-  Newell  Stannard  has  received 
an  appointment  as  assistant  in  physiology 
at  Harvard  for  next  year. 

’31 — Roselle  A.  Bezazian,  who  will 
graduate  in  June  from  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory. of  Music,  will  study  next  year 
under  the  Marston  Fellow-ship  in  music 
at  Vassal-  College. 

’31 — Vivian  Haring  has  since  Febru- 
ary been  teaching  in  South  Bend,  Ind., 
prior  to  which  she  was  doing  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  work  there  in  the  foreign  and  Girl 
Reserve  departments.  Her  address  is 
726  Columbia  St. 

’31 — Margaret  E.  Stevens,  a graduate 
student  in  Oberlin  this  year,  has  received 
a scholarship  in  geology  there  for  the 
year  1932-33. 

’31 — Harriet  S.  Colburn  has  been 
granted  the  research  assistantship  in 
geology  at  Oberlin  College  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Productive  Work  and  Re- 
search. 

’31 — Edwin  O.  Reischauer  will  again 
next  year  receive  the  Harvard-Yenching 
fellowship  in  history  for  study  in  Har- 
vard University. 

’31 — Beatrice  E.  Farrell  has  been 
awarded  a fellowship  in  sociology  at  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  next 
year. 

’31 — Rachel  L.  Rogers  will  study  at  the 
University  of  Maine  next  year  with  a 
fellowship  in  physics. 


How  many  places 

have  YOU  left 

unprotected? 

IT  is  a fact  that  most  people  do  not  use 
enough  padlocks — and  if  you  will  check  up 
on  the  security  of  your  property  you  will 
probably  find  several  places  that  need  the 
protection  of  Yale  Padlocks. 

We  have  printed  a 
folder  that  will  help 
you.  It  is  called  "14 
Places  to  Make  Se- 
cure,” and  we  will 
gladly  mail  you  a copy 
on  request. 


THE  YALE  & TOWNE  MFG.JCO. 

[STAMFORD,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE 

OBERLIN  PRINTING  COMPANY 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


Printers  of 

THE 

ALUMNI 

MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


A CASA V ANT  ORGAN 

has  been  selected  for  the  New 
College  Auditorium.  This  large 
instrument  will  contain  14  3 
stops  or  a total  number  of 
10,000  speaking  pipes 


CASAVANT  BROS.,  LIMITED 
ORGAN  BUILDERS  SINCE  1880 

Head  Office  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  Que.,  Canada 


A Definite  Plan 

in  life  gives  optimism  and  courage  at  all 
times.  You  know  where  you  are  going, 
and  are  confident  of  the  result. 

Nothing  is  so  helpful  to  systematic 
progress  as  a growing  Savings  Account. 
It  provides  cash  and  makes  for  the 
healthy  mental  attitude  that  practically 
assures  success. 

We  will  Welcome  Your  Account 


The  Peoples  Banking  Co. 

I.  L.  PORTER, 
Cashier. 


Do  You  Travel? 


If  so,  let  us  help  you  with  your  travel  money  problem. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  “insured”  travel  money. 

Insured,  because  not  cashable  or  spendable  without  your  signature  affixed 
at  the  time  of  spending  and  in  the  presence  of  the  person  who  accepts  it. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  Travelers  Checks. 

Sold  at  “The  Bank  On  The  Corner.” 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co* 

“On  The  Corner” 


O.  C.  McKee,  Cashier 


The  Yocom 


Books 


FOR  SUMMER  TRAVEL 


The  College  and  Society — President  Wilkins 


Washable  Silk  Suits 


Windows  in  Matthew — Rev.  J.  A.  Richards 


New  Dark  Dresses  in  Feather  Weight 
Crepes 


In  a College  Chapel — Prof.  Geo.  W.  Fiske 


Purpose  in  Teaching  Religion — Prof.  Geo.  W.  Fiske 


Jesus  in  Our  Teachi ng— Prof.  C.  T.  Craig 


Washable  Gloves  of  Capeskin  or  Dur 
able  Fabrics,  50c  to  |2.00 


What  He  Lived  By — Prayers  of  Prof.  Bosworth 


The  Martin  Lectures.  Vols.  I-II 


Kayser  Hosiery — Chiffon  or  Service 
Weights,  75c  to  fil.35 


As  I See  Religion — Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 


The  Yocom 


A.  G.  Comings  & Son 


